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HOW THE KREMLIN GETS 
OUR STRATEGIC GOODS 


The German partition line 
alone sees $200 million 
worth of vital materials 


pass into Soviet hands 


By Arthur E. Adams 


VERY YEAR, $200 million worth 
FE’ critical materials crosses the 
long frontier between West and East 
Germany en route to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. This is only 
part of the trade that flows through 
countless gaping holes in the sup- 
posedly impassable Iron Curtain to 
help the Kremlin prosecute the war 
in Korea and any future wars it may 
have in view. 

The items Russia must buy from 
non-Communist countries in order to 
sustain her war industries are many. 
They include raw materials like oil, 
steel, aluminum, copper, tin, lead, 
scrap iron and zinc, as well as pre- 
cision instruments, machine tools, 
construction equipment, bulldozers, 
graders, ball-bearings and other 
technological products. The sorry 
fact is that she is obtaining all of 
them in considerable quantities from 
the Western European countries we 
call our allies. 

The American Government’s at- 
tempts to check this flow of goods 
have been half-hearted and ineffec- 
tual. First, in April 1948, ECA mis- 
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THE IRON CURTAIN, GERMAN SECTOR: ARE OUR BUSINESSMEN PROPPING IT UP? 


sion chiefs in Europe were ordered 
to negotiate private agreements to 
that end with the governments in- 
volved—in other words, to halt a 
profitable trade running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars by simply 
asking that it be halted. Needless to 
say, that didn’t work. 


KEM AMENDMENT 


Early this year, the Kem Amend- 
ment was passed by Congress as an 
appropriations-bill rider, authorizing 
the National Security Council to cut 
off American aid to countries ship- 
ping war-essential goods to the Soviet 
bloc. In June, however, it was sus- 
pended—apparently lest it irritate 
our European allies. Since October 
26, the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, which contains 
similar provisions, has been on the 
books. How effective this latest mea- 
sure will prove remains to be seen, 
especially sincé, like the Kem Amend- 
ment, it contains a clause permitting 


its suspension by the President under 
certain conditions. 

In the meantime, the volume of 
strategic materials streaming behind 
the Iron Curtain shows no signs of 
tapering off. Following are some of 
the facts which go to make up a bleak 
overall picture: 

In May 1950, the Soviet Union 
bought 50 tons of molybdenum, the 
rare metal used for making armor- 
steel. The metal was transshipped 
from England on a Soviet vessel, and 
may well have gone into the produc- 
tion of the Russian tanks now op- 
erating in Korea. 

Russia still buys her ball-bearings 
from Sweden, her precision instru- 
ments from Switzerland and England. 
And these nations, besides acting as 
merchants, also play the part of 
middlemen, buying from the United 
States or other countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and shipping to a 
receiver for the Soviet bloc. Last 
year, for example, Swiss merchants 
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ordered three Worthington pavers— 
road-paving machines which can also 
be used for building airstrips—from 
the United States. The State and 
Commerce Departments checked the 
order and approved the sale; but the 
Worthington pavers were discovered 
later prepared for rail shipment to 
Budapest. 

A primary danger zone is the 
border between West and East Ger- 
many. In September of this year, 
American officials broke up a typical 
smuggling gang which was bringing 
in industrial diamonds from Brazil. 
The stones were purchased in the 
name of Czechoslovakia, smuggled to 
Prague—reportedly in a Czech diplo- 
matic pouch—and then passed on to 
the U.S.S.R., where industrial dia- 
monds are vitally needed in the Sov- 
iet machine-tool industry. In another 
recent case, American authorities 
convicted a Czech agent of handling 


an illegal shipment of $318,000 — 


worth of critical machinery to 
Czechoslovakia. West German firms, 
of course, had furnished the machin- 
ery for shipment. 

In Austria, the Government itself 
is apparently engaged in trade with 
the Soviet bloc. Recently, Austrian 
Foreign Minister Karl Gruber inter- 
preted the American position—some- 
what weirdly—as being merely that 
Austria should not re-export raw 
materials shipped to her free under 
the Marshall Plan unless she re- 
ceives benefits in-return! 

England has been the worst offend- 
er in trade to Iron Curtain countries 
—and she still is. In 1947, she 
shipped Rolls Royce jet engines to 
Russia. After 1948, when we stopped 
our shipment of machine tools to 
Russia, England became Russia’s 
major source for such tools, and she 
continues to export everything from 
small generators to huge vertical 
lathes of the type used to make heavy 
guns. Some of her biggest and most 
complex machines were put together 
in British factories under the eyes 
of Soviet supervisors. 

As late as last year, the Soviet 
Union was Britain’s fifth largest con- 
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sumer of radio and communications 
equipment, as well as her third 
largest buyer of heavy earth-moving 
equipment—bulldozers and graders, 
which can be used to build both roads 
and airports. This year, the British 
Government discovered that the com- 
pany producing certain complicated 
instruments for the British Atomic 
Energy Commission was also ship- 
ping them to Russia. 

Despite continued pressure by 
Washington, this trade has continued. 
One contract announced this Sep- 
tember will bring Britain 200,000 
tons of wheat, 300,000 tons of corn, 
425,000 tons of barley, and 75,000 
tons of oats. What the British will 
deliver in return was not stated, but 
Russia is using her sterling credits 
to buy up rubber, tin and wool in 
the sterling areas of the world. 


DEAL FOR TIMBER 


In another contract announced this 
year, Britain will buy $20,000,000 
worth of Russian timber. In ex- 
change, she has agreed to supply 
Russia with an equal value of rubber, 
at a rate of shipment not to exceed 
6,000 tons a month. This, so the 
British contend, is enough to supply 
the latter’s normal civilian needs 
only; but it is obvious that the Brit- 
ish rubber supplies enable Russia to 
divert labor and resources to her 
munitions and other industries. 

The total volume of West-to-East 
trade is unknown—far too much goes 
unseen and undeclared. However, 
known purchases of materials from 
Soviet-bloc countries by Britain and 
other Western European countries in 
1950 totaled $660,000,000. If illegal 
and undeclared trade figures are 
added to this, the total volume 
moving each way can be conserva- 
tively estimated at well over a billion 
dollars. 

For the first four months of this 
year, declared trade figures showed 
a small increase, the Soviet bloc ex- 
porting westward $288,000,000 worth 
of commodities. At this rate of in- 
crease—which may, it is true, be 
accounted for by rising prices— 


Russia will be able to buy almost a 
billion dollars worth of materials in 
the open market, not to mention il- 
legal sources. 

Disturbing as these facts are, the 
most painful aspect of the problem 
is: Why do our allies insist upon 
continuing their trade with Russia? 
Some of them are fighting side by 
side with us in Korea; yet, at the 
same time, they are sending strategic 
or critical materials to the Soviet 
bloc. Are they blind? Are they de- 
liberately, wilfully undermining our 
struggle against Communism? 

The answer to these questions is 
both depressing and confusing: Our 
friends and allies in Europe trade 
with Russia because they must. They 
plead harsh necessity, arguing that 
they mast have markets and that 
Russia and her satellites have the raw 
materials which are essential to 
Western Europe. And these argu- 
ments are hard to refute. 

Take the case of Polish coal: 
Poland today possesses coal which is 
required by Austrian industry. We 
have supplied Austria with American 
fuel, in limited quantities; but this 
winter, Austria must have Polish coal 
if she is to keep her industries alive. 
The need is so great that Poland has 
pushed her price up 100 per cent. 
And her terms? She agrees to sell to 
Austria on condition that Austria 





Rupotr Napoxny helps convince West Ger- 
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STRATEGIC GOODS 


CONTINUED 


sends strategic materials to Warsaw. 

The situation is the same for Italy, 
which must import 90 per cent of 
her coal, and is forced to give up 
strategic materials to Poland in re- 
turn. And, in the north, Sweden is in 
a similar position. Poland has raised 
her prices until coal hauled from 
Philadelphia is cheaper. But the 
Swedes need the fuel now, so they 
have to meet Poland’s terms. 

The Polish shopping list is almost 
wholly made up of strategic and criti- 
cal materials. Warsaw is demanding 
materials that she and Russia need 
for their war machines; but it is also 
apparently buying up critical mater- 
ials—materials needed for the West- 
ern military effort—simply to keep 
them out of our hands. This sort of 
preclusive buying can seriously im- 
pede Western defense preparations. 

Britain, too, pleads dire need. The 
timber for which she gives up rubber 
is vitally necessary to British housing 
plans. She needs the wheat to feed 
her people. Russian salmon is, appar- 
ently, an essential part of the British 
sailor’s menu. Thus, Britain will con- 


tinue to preserve her trade with Rus- - 


sia at any cost, because she must. 
She cannot afford to buy timber and 
wheat in the dollar countries of the 
world. 

A striking illustration of this un- 
fortunate predicament is the recent 
arrangement which Britain has made 


to buy Rumanian oil. Embarrassed 
by the loss of their Iranian supply, 
the British have ordered 200,000 
tons of fuel oil from the Rumanian 
Sovrom Company, which is 50 per 
cent Soviet-owned. What Britain will 
export in return has not been dis- 
closed, but circumstances suggest that 
she is about to send more strategic 
materials eastward. 

Under these circumstances, it seems 
natural to ask, how can our effort to 
mount an economic blockade against 
Russia be effective? Aren’t we in the 
position of Napoleon, who tried to 
starve England by means of his Con- 
tinental System, and ended by starv- 
ing his own people? 


MUST INSIST 


Clearly, we cannot press too far 
our insistence that Europe cease 
trading with the Soviet bloc. It is 
only too evident that many Euro- 
peans consider trade with the East 
essential for their own economic well- 
being. Our pressure could provoke 
such resentment among our allies that 
they would cease to be allies. None- 
theless, we must continue to insist, 
while being as tactful as possible. The 
necessity for continuing the blockade 
is clearly demonstrated by recent 
Soviet counter-moves. 

For Russia has been hurt by the 
blockade. We have deprived her of 
some of the goods which she re- 





E: WHAT CONGRESS DOES 


It takes the United States Congress an average of more than five hours to 
enact a single public law, the summary of legislative activity during the first 


session of the Eighty-second Congress reveals. 


The Senate spent 172 days 


(996 hours, 46 minutes) in session, the House 163 days (704 hours, 41 
minutes)—and the total number of public bills enacted was 255. During this 
time, 411 private bills were enacted, as well as 359 resolutions of various 
kinds. The first law passed by the session, which lasted from January 3 to 
October 20, was a two-year extension of the privilege of receiving gifts from 
servicemen abroad without paying import duties: this passed on February 21, 
six weeks after the session first convened. The last bill, passed on November 
2, provided stiffer penalties for violators of federal narcotics laws. Between 
these two laws, the Congress passed a host of history-making laws, as well as 
a few that seem amusing. Among the latter were an authorization for the 
Marine Band to play at a Dorchester Heights celebration; an increase in the 
registration fee for podiatrists; and memorialization of the hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of John Howard Payne, author of Home Sweet Home. 
The latter bill, first introduced on July 3, passed the Senate on October 18. 





quires, and our most recent efforts 
have begun to force her to seek new 
ways of maintaining East-West trade, 
Her most recent peace offensives are 
aimed at Western Europe, above all 
at the Western European business- 
man. 

Frequent public statements indi- 
cate Moscow’s desire to force West- 
ern nations to reopen normal trade 
channels. Propaganda constantly 
blames the United States for Euro- 
pean economic ills. The most recent 
effort is the Payments Union an- 
nounced by Czech officials—an East- 
West trade organization, which is be- 
ing prepared by Russia and her satel- 
lites in the hope of attracting the in- 
terest of Western businessmen. 

Advance notices on the projected 
December meeting of the new Pay- 
ments Union indicate that the Soviet 
bloc will soon be offering Western 
European industrialists the prospect 
of still better business and bigger 
profits. Even China’s potentially great 
market is to bé dangled before the 
eyes of the Belgian, French and Ger- 
man manufacturers. In mid-October, 
the Russians announced that they are 
now prepared to export to China 
such items as lathes, mining and tex- 
tile machinery, and electric equip- 
ment. It seems reasonable to wonder 
whether these goods are coming from 
Russia or from Western Europe. 

In preparation for the meeting of 
the Payments Union, the Soviets have 
revised the party line. Now the 
word is coexistence. Peace is wonder- 
ful, the Russians argue, especially 
between businessmen of Russia and 
Western Europe. If they live together 
peacefully, the new argument con- 
tinues, the living standards on both 
sides of the Curtain will be improved. 
The people, especially those in busi- 
ness, can coexist for mutual bene- 
Me. 53% 

What the next step in the economic 
war will be, no one can say. However, 
it is evident that we have only begun 
to fight, that we’ face a wily enemy, 
and that defeat. in this economic 
battle may mean defeat for our whole 
cause. 
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BOHN 


HE OTHER DAY, | wrote about the 

sense of security that comes from 
working in a garden. The measured 
recurrence of the seasons, the regular 
repetition of habitual acts, the confi- 
dence that concerns which have so 
long given design to our living will 
continue to underlie its pattern— 
these things enable a man to live with 
quiet confidence. Hardly had I got 
the words into print when there 
came to my desk proof that other 
men had anticipated my thought. 
From Dublin, New Hampshire, came 
The Old Farmer’s Almanac. 

The cover of its 1952 edition bears 
the same quaintly symbolic pictures 
of the seasons which I recall seeing 
when I was a boy on the farm. On 
the title page, Father Time still 
carries his scythe, its blade draped 
dangerously between his wings. The 
format dates from 1792, and must 
be the design of old-style New Hamp- 
shire typesetters. In small type and 
close-set lines, we are told that 1952 
will be a “bissextile or leap year” 
and that, besides giving the reader “a 
large number of astronomical calcu- 
lations,” the Almanac contains “New, 
Useful and Entertaining Matter.” 

Uncertainties occupy only a single 
page in the book—the weather fore- 
cast. Abe Weatherwise, who does the 
forecasting, rather coyly admits that 
his prognostications for 1951 went 
awry. Nevertheless, he stoutly fore- 
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By William E. Bohn 


‘The Old Farmer's 
Almanac’ for 1952 


tells what we may expect in 1952. Ac- 
cording to him, the coming winter 


will be “stormy.” We are warned toe 


be on guard against “a real blizzard” 
from the 18th to the 25th of Febru- 
ary. 

But except for this single page, the 
Almanac deals with certainties. The 
eclipses, the signs of the Zodiac, the 
holy days and holidays, the ebb and 
flow of the tides—all of these are set 
down with satisfying exactness, with 
the help of what, to the cityman, 
would be a bewildering variety of 
symbols. 

I looked for signs of political dis- 
content; the farmer is your original 
individualist and naturally dribbles 
discontent with a generous tongue. 
But things must be going well in 
New Hampshire, for I found a 
minimum of grouching. There is only 
one mention of taxes, and that is a 
warning that it is well to pay them 
in good time. The sole outburst 
against Government is concerned with 
what the farmer gets rather than with 
what he has to pay: Our hearty New 
Hampshire citizens object to sub- 
sidies! In the comment which par- 
allels the calendar for March, the 
editor quotes his predecessor of the 
year 1898: “The ground will soon 
be in condition to receive the seed 
for the reproduction of those crops 
which furnish food to both man and 
beast.” Then he proceeds: 

“Amen say we—and so shall it 
be .. . we hope. Unfortunately we 
cannot today approach the burst- 
ing world of spring with the same 
smug sense of wellbeing and satis- 


faction. We know that what we 
plant may grow as well as the seed 


planted in the spring of 1898, and 
probably a lot better . . . but be- 
yond that we don’t know. If we 
grow potatoes, apples, cotton . . . 
what is our assurance? We may 
have subsidy on these from a 
paternalistic government—or we 
may not have subsidy. Whatever 
we grow, subsidy or not, will be 
grown with a sense of insecurity.” 


Perhaps it is not the subsidy to 
which our editor objects, but rather 
the possibility that the subsidy may 
disappear. I have a hunch that the 
word “paternalistic” applied to Uncle 
Sam conceals a sneer, for the 
Almanac scribe, representing the 
group supposed to be the best poli- 
ticians in the land, speaks of the 
farmers as “part of a juggling act.” 

The editor is by no means uncon- 
scious ef the wider framework of 
world affairs. In his preface ad- 
dressed “To Patrons and Correspond- 
ents,” he lines up four enemies of 
mankind in this order: “Agnosticism, 
Communism, aggression and jingo- 
ism.” He is obviously not alarmed 
by any or all of them. Since man- 
kind has not yet adopted the Golden 
Rule, he foresees trouble. But he has 
faith in this country and her allies. 
It is clear, he thinks, “that we know 
and will pay whatever the price of 
freedom.” There may be some waver- 
ing in New York or Washington. 
But New Hampshire is the Granite 
State. 

The humor which, like well-distrib- 
uted salt, seasons the whole has, an 
equally stable quality. A woman 
from Spokane, Washington, writes to 
learn where she can obtain a stone 
jug foot-warmer to substitute for her 
newfangled electric heating-pad; the 
editor replies that he has turned her 
request over to the Society for the 
Return of the Double Bed. And a 
WCTU lady from Evanston, Illinois, 
wants to know about the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages in the Al- 
manac; she is told that “since the 
publication of the 130 questions in 
the edition of 1833, we have taken 
the stand that the feeding of babies 
with gin is more expensive than the 
use of milk.” 








By Tarleton Collier 


The Southern Negro 
in the 1952 Campaign 


The prospect of three million Negroes voting 


in Dixie primaries is making politicians think twice 


A SWIFTER RATE of change in the political patterns 

of most Southern states is inevitable with the 1952 
election. Perhaps for the first time, the new lines and 
shapes are clearly perceivable by the naked eye. A process 
of evolution which began in about 1936, and which be- 
came definable in 1944, has been foreshortened by de- 
velopments which were almost like convulsions of nature; 
and now this process may be ordered, rather than left to 
circumstance. 

Signs of this rapid change may be seen in the extra- 
ordinary political activity among Negroes. One sees, for 
example, a Negro, Kermit Parker, as a candidate for 
nomination as Governor of Louisiana and five Negroes in 
New Orleans seeking nomination to the Legislature. What 
is phenomenal about this is that these Negroes are not 
out to break the Solid South, but to join it. They are 
avowed Democrats, seeking votes in next winter’s Demo- 
cratic primary. Until quite recently, the Democrats in 
most of the South had a “white primary,” by party rule 
or by law. 

The Louisiana case is not isolated. Negro candidates 
can be expected to appear, as Democrats, in practically 
every state of the South. 

The aim is not to win public office, at least not yet. 
Rather the plan is to make Negroes generally aware of 
their new status; it is a plan for education. The idea is 
to induce Negroes to register and to take part in the 
processes of government which touch them most directly, 
in city, county and state. There are more than five million 
Negroes of voting age in the eleven states of the old Con- 
federacy. In South Carolina, for example, they comprise 
almost 40 per cent of the total population of voting age; 
in Mississippi, nearly 50 per cent. Once the awareness 
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BYRNES: IN FOR SURPRISES 


of their potential strength is fixed, it will be put to use. 
And to what purpose? First of all, to oppose tradition 
and reaction in politics. 

Undoubtedly, what the political professional in the 
South fears most is independence of voting; their ma- 
chines have been geared to orthodoxy. Long tenure in 
Congress and the seniority which results in control of 
committees and thus of national legislation depend on 
this, and the power of the filibuster grows out of it. 
Southern politics, generally, hinges on factions rather than 
on party, but no faction has dared suggest that a change 
in the pattern of racial separation and inequalities is 
desirable. Now, however, it is the thought of Negro lead- 
ership in the South that with the development of a large 
body of new voters who will be affronted by the old cry 
of “Nigger!” the cry will diminish. There will be over- 
tures. There will be an assurance to progressives that they 
will have a bedrock of support. Thus more progressives 
will emerge. This is the idea on which the Negro strategy 
for 1952 is based. 


A MOMENTOUS COURT DECISION 


One of the convulsions which made this course possible 
—to the conventional Southern politician the most cata- 
clysmic—was the Supreme Court’s decision in 1944 in 
the Texas case of Smith vs. Allwright. it said that a pri- 
mary election was an integral part of the total electoral 
process. There could be, then, no such thing as an exclu- 
sive white primary. 

This was the first rumble of the distant drum, and the 
alarm was instantaneous. The first scheme for muffling 
this statement of natural equality was hatched in South 
Carolina. Olin Johnston, now Senator and then Governor, 
called the Legislature into special session to wipe from 
the statutes every mention of primary elections. Thus, it 
was argued, there would be no link between government 
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and the machinery oft party nominations. The primary 
would be the affair of a private organization, a club. (In- 
deed, the precinct organizations were already called 
“Democratic Clubs” in the official ritual.) And no 
Supreme Court could have any business with a private 
club’s rule or definition of membership. 

In the light of recent developments in South Carolina, 
there is a point in recalling that special session. The sen- 
timent was unanimous. More or less violently expressed, 
it was that no Negro would ever vote in a Democratic 
primary in South Carolina. The usual factions were rep- 
resented—the regulars who adhered to Roosevelt, the so- 
called “Jeffersonians” who saw the New Deal as the 
tuination of the American way. There was even a series 
of debates between their spokesmen while waiting for a 
committee to bring in the statutory revision. But the 
factional champions outdid one another in promising to 
keep the Negro away from the polls. 

The Negro, of course, did vote. The courts pointed out 
shat “private clubs and business organizations do not vote 
and elect a President of the United States, and the Sen- 
ators and members of the House of Representatives.” The 
Democratic party of South Carolina was enjoined from 
excluding Negro voters. It is significant that the present 
Governor of South Carolina, James F. Byrnes, is saying 
today with emphasis equal to that of the 1944 predictions 
that no Negro will ever go to a white public school in 
South Carolina. He doesn’t mention muskets or red shirts, 
but his statement that he will shut down all public schools 
and colleges first is an equally positive stand on the 
status quo. 

It is noteworthy also that, just across the border in 
North Carolina, where the same climate and approxim- 
ately the same social heritage prevail, Negroes not only 
are going to the state university (and have just succeeded 
in changing old segregation policies for spectators of 
athletic contests) ; they are running for office and occa- 
sionally being elected. Negroes are members of city coun- 
cils in Fayetteville, Greensboro and Winston-Salem. Just 
to the west in Tennessee, two Negroes are in Nashville’s 
city council. In sixteen Southern cities, there are 417 
Negro policemen, and 468 Negroes are in managerial- 
professional posts (physician, social worker, nurse, mu- 
nicipal judge, etc.). More than 110 different job classi- 
fications above the unskilled level are held by Negroes. 

It is this sharp spurt in the evolutionary process— 
within a comparatively short time—that Negro leaders 
are seizing upon in their plans for broadening political 
participation in 1952. They are providing the most 
thoughtful and determined leadership in this respect that 
may be found anywhere. They feel that the time is past 
(or passing) when violence, cross-burnings, threatening 
demonstrations and ominous effigies (e.g., “This Nigger 
tried to vote”) preceded election days, and murders, as 
in Georgia in 1946, frequently followed them. And they 
feel that large registrations and representative voting will 
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put an end to them entirely, for the obvious reason that 
tolerance, even if only forced, comes with political 
strength. As one informant among this leadership in 
Georgia wrote me: 


“The ballot, in my opinion, in the long run is the 
only effective means of combatting the reactionary 
forces. . . . Our primary concern is equal educational 
opportunities and facilities; and to get this on the 
graduate and professional level, I think it will be 
necessary for members of our race to attend the white 
universities.” 


To this extent, the Negroes of the South have joined 
issue with Governors Byrnes and Talmadge. They are 
not, however, seeking conflict in the sense of active, heat- 
ed controversy. Strange to say, the Southern Negro, who 
might be thought to be the more rebellious and eager for 
quick results because of long rejection, is more conserva- 
tive than his brothers elsewhere. His leaders are more 
realistic. They want to consolidate their gains for practical 
purposes, and this is why they will remain Democrats. 
The Democratic party is the only medium for selection 
of state and local officers; its nominees are almost auto- 
matically elected. By invoking normal, rather than revo- 
lutionary, political action, the Southern Negro leader 
actually seeks to prove that his people are better Demo- 
crats than those who have rejected him for so long. 


MACHINES WAKE UP 


It is expected that between two and three million 
Southern Negroes will register for the 1952 primaries. 
There might be more. In any case, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there will be a substantial warning to the 
old machines to look sharp to their control and to the 
necessity of ameliorating rigid old attitudes. Already, 
changes have come. Negroes can be candidates in 
Louisiana because the party organization has accepted 
the facts of the situation. Before October 2, for example, 
one of the qualifications of a candidate in a Democratic 
primary there was that he should be a “white person.” 
This was changed to “a registered Democrat.” It may be 
a straw to show the direction of the fresh wind. 

It seems also reasonable that, as a consequence of the 
movement, there is a smaller prospect of secessionist out- 
bursts like the States Rights national ticket for 1948. 
The Dixiecrat revolt was in large measure a drive to 
capture state organizations, though this political motive 
was well covered and rationalized by the fog of incite- 
ment to ancient prejudices. But now entering the scene is 
a large body of new Democrats who certainly may be 
counted on to stand against this sort of thing and who 
might easily circumvent it. The Byrneses, Talmadges 
and Byrds will get few of their votes. Until the day of 
definite party realignment, the Negro’s entrance into 
active participation in Southern politics is almost bound 
to give a more solid substance to the Democratic party 
in the South. 








N ANY DISCUSSION of who is paying 
Denet in taxes during the present 
defense emergency, it is well to re- 
member that statistics do not tell the 
whole story. To know that approxim- 
ately 20 million, or 45 per cent, of 
American taxpayers with a yearly 
gross income below $3,000 will have 
an average income of less than 
$1,470.93 after allowance for taxes 
next year, is cause for concern. 

The further fact that 8,300,000, or 
18.7 per cent, of the taxpayers will 
average a net income of approxim- 
ately $6,305.77 after taxes, might 
suggest that the simplest and most 
equitable way to achieve tax justice 
would be to establish a better bal- 
ance. Dr. Theodore J. Kreps has 
stated that the nation’s economic 
health, as well as considerations of 
equity, require a broad, realistic ap- 
proach to the problem: 


“The question of the proper bal- 
ance between taxes on the upper- 
income brackets and those on 
lower brackets is often treated as 
though it involved primarily a 
conflict of interest between work- 
ers and capitalists, or between the 
underprivileged and the well-fixed. 
This conception is both superficial 
and shortsighted. The expansion 
of today’s real income in the lower 
brackets enlarges tomorrow’s pro- 
ductivity and military strength. . .” 

“. . . Any reduction in the pov- 
erty of the lowést half of the popu- 
lation will decrease markedly the 
percentage (now over 45 per cent) 
that are rejected for military serv- 
ice. It will also increase produc- 
tivity. There is therefore no funda- 
mental conflict between the wel- 
fare of the poor and the privileges 
of the rich. On the contrary, the 
basic criterion for appraising the 
effect of administered prices, 
tariffs and excise taxes on consum- 
er buying is their impact on future 
national health, future national 


income and _ resultant national 
strength. . . . It is not a class 
issue.’* 


In considering just what changes 
are necessary to bring about this bal- 
ance, it is important to understand 
how our existing laws operate. The 


* Taxes and the Human Factor, p. 43, by Dr. Theo- 
dore J. Kreps, Public Affairs Institute. 
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Loopholes in 
The New Tax Law 


By Arthur A. Elder 





This is the second of three articles by Arthur A. Elder analyzing the tax legisla- 
tion enacted at the recent session of the Eighty-second Congress. In last week’s 
article, Mr. Elder noted many regressive features of the new law; in next week’s 
concluding instalment, he will present several practical alternatives. Mr. Elder 
is a special consultant on taxation for the American Federation of Labor, 





tax obligations of the worker with a 
wife and one child earning an annual 
income of $3,300 are not too diff- 
cult to compute. The withholding 


- tables give the amount retained for 


the federal income tax; the amounts 
of income chargeable to other fed- 
eral, state and local taxes can be 
approximated. One might expect that 
it would be equally simple to de- 
termine the federal income taxes 
paid by those in the upper-income 
brackets. Spokesmen for these upper- 
bracket taxpayers would lead us to 
believe there is no secret about the 
taxes that are paid. The facts are 
available but are not what the spokes- 
men for the upper-income-group tax- 
payers imply. They speak feelingly of 
70 per cent, 80 per cent, or 90 per 
cent of their clients’ incomes going 
for the federal income taxes. What 
are the facts? 


CLAIM UNTRUE 


A check of the records will show 
that, under the 1947 income-tax law, 
the effective tax rates that should 
apply at varying levels of income, ac- 
cording to Treasury estimates, were 
considerably above the effective tax 
rates shown for the same level of in- 
come by the Statistics of Income for 


1947 on the basis of taxes actually 
collected. In no case was the effective 
tax rate shown in the Statistics of 
Income greater than 70 per cent of 
income except on the income of those 
filing returns for more than $1,000,- 
000 yearly. 

Those in the lower brackets who, in 
the main, have only one source of 
income—their earnings—are taxed at 
the full scheduled rate on those earn- 
ings; a considerable portion of up- 
per-bracket income is accorded quite 
different treatment. Although one 
reads much of tax loopholes in a 
general way, there is a lack of spe- 
cific knowledge as to how these loop- 
holes enable taxpayers in the upper 
brackets to escape taxation or to 
make tax savings. Only by under- 
standing the nature and extent of the 
special advantages enjoyed will it be 
possible for taxpayers generally to 
get a clear idea of the major job 
needed in the tax field. 

Capital gains, for example, are 
computed on 50 per cent of net gains 
at regular rates or at an alternative 
rate of 26 per cent. It is estimated 
that approximately $58 million in 
annual revenue will be lost because 
of the failure of the Eighty-second 
Congress to act on the Treasury re- 
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—— | vantage accruing to holders of these = $2.5 billion annually. exactly $182 less. These tax savings 
isla. | tax-exempt securities be eliminated. The way in which the income- to married couples are the direct re- 
ek’s | More recently, this recommendation __ splitting provision is resulting in loss _sult of the income-splitting provision 
ek’s} has been omitted from Secretary of revenue is revealed by contrasting | adopted by Congress in 1948, which 
oe Snyder’s messages. Evidently, he has = taxes paid under the 1944 Act by has operated to raise serious ques- 
"| become reconciled to the refusal of different categories of taxpayers with tions as to where the slogan of 
— | Congress to take affirmative action. the amount of taxes that will be paid § “equality of sacrifice” applies in the 
The $30-a-week clerk and thou- by the same categories in 1952. The _tax field. 
ally sands of her brother and sister work- ‘1944 Acct is selected for contrast be- Loopholes which Congress should 
Hive | ers at the same income level recog- _ cause it provided for the highest in- have closed were opened wider. New 
of | nize anew each week that they are | come-tax rates paid during World __ loopholes were opened in addition to 
of doing their bit to support their Gov- | War IT. (See accompanying table.) those enumerated. Percentage deple- 
osé | ernment when $3.50 is withheld from tion allowances on minerals and oil, 
0, | their wage. Will they or their mil. | REVENUE LOSS which have been repeatedly chal- 
; lions of fellow workers be cheered Comparing the tax paid by the lenged by the Treasury, were 
> | by the knowledge that the Eighty- single person at various levels of in- strengthened and expanded. Under 
of | second Congress refused to adopt a _— come in the table, it is clear that at _— present law, such percentage deple- 
lat | withholding-tax plan on dividends the $2,000-income level his income __ tion continues to be deductible even 
'rn- | and interest that would mean an in- tax will be approximately 10 per cent _—after 100 per cent of the invested 
up’ | crease in tax revenue of $300,000,- less in 1952 than it was under the capital has been recovered tax-free. 
ute | 000? The Treasury has estimated 1944 Act. The difference between the _‘In a large number of cases, the total 
oné | that one billion dollars yearly in taxes paid at various income levels tax-free recoveries amount to many 
| @ | dividends and interest are not being by the single person decreases, how- ___ times the original capital investment. 
‘pe | included by taxpayers on their in- ever; from $15,000 on through the At current income levels, it is esti- 
Op’ | come-tax returns. $50.000-income level, the single tax- _—s mated that $750 million yearly is be- 
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TAXES CONTINUED 
ing lost in revenue through the op- 
eration of this provision. 

The provisions governing family 
partnerships were weakened so as to 
permit retroactive losses aggregating 
$200 million and future losses of 
$100 million yearly. Finally, numer- 
ous technical amendments providing 
for specific exemptions, reducing pen- 
alties and enabling certain types of 
income to escape the ordinary in- 
come tax rates by being classified as 
capital gains taxable at the 26-per- 
cent maximum rate were approved. 


NOT EXCESSIVE 


As enacted, the tax bill fell $1.93 
billion short of meeting the Trea- 
sury’s request for a $3.23-billion in- 
crease in corporation taxes. In this 
connection, it should be pointed out 
that current estimates place corpora- 
tion profits at $47 billion before taxes 
and approximately $19.8 billion after 
taxes for 1951. If these profits are 
compared with an average of $29 bil- 
lion profits before taxes and $17.6 
billion after taxes for the years 1946 
through 1949, which are used as the 
base period for computing the ex- 
cess-profits tax, it is clear that the 
tax load being borne by corporations 
is not excessive. 

Analysis of the various loopholes 
and inadequacies in the revenue laws 
leads directly to the conclusion that 
Congress has consistently violated 
sound tax policy at many points. Mil- 
lions of American citizens have diffi- 
culty in maintaining their families 
under the pressure of high prices and 
mounting taxes. These millions will 
not be heartened at learning that, 
while their taxes are being increased 
substantially, tax savings legalized for 
upper-income taxpayers in 1948 may 
be augmented by further tax changes 
made by Congress in 1951. Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota 
illustrated most graphically, in his 
statement before the Senate on Sep- 
tember 20 against H.R. 4473 as it 
had been approved by the Committee 
on Finance, how Congress had shown 
amazing consistency in devising new 
ways for certain taxpayers to escape 


tax obligations. Among the many 
inequities and inconsistencies in the 
bill cited by the Senator was the pro- 
posal to legalize family partnerships. 
He showed how the proposal could 
be used in combination with the split- 
income provision to reduce the taxes 
of a business man with an annual in- 


come of $100,000 by 40 per cent: 


“Let our $100,000-income man 
take advantage of the new bill and 
form a partnership with his two 
babies. Let us assume that he 
keeps one-half of the income him- 
self because he does all the work, 
and that he gives each of his chil- 
dren a one-quarter interest in his 
business. Then the taxable income 
of the husband and wife is arti- 
ficially reduced to $50,000. The 
income of the child partners is 
assumed to be $25,000. The 
family tax bill is reduced still 
further. The husband-father files a 
joint return with his wife and pays 
a tax of $19,592. Each baby has a 
tax paid for him of $9,796. The 
family tax bill on exactly the 
same income of $100,000 earned 
in exactly the same way as before 
is $39,184. Our generosity by first 
giving split income in 1948 and 
now by legalizing family partner- 
ships would save our $100,000 
businessman $26,048 in taxes.” 


Tax economists have recognized 
that hundreds of millions of dollars 
in increased revenue could be ob- 
tained yearly through revision of the 
estate- and gift-tax laws. Yet Congress 
has consistently refused to take posi- 
tive action; on the contrary, virtually 
every amendment of significance 
approved in the estate- and gift-tax 
field during the past ten years has 
resulted in a loss of revenue. The laws 
are ineffective because of high ex- 
emptions, low rates, the opportunity 
to escape higher tax rates by making 
gifts subject to lower taxes, and the 
overly favorable treatment accorded 
to estates placed in trust for several 
generations. 

Summing up, one can see that 
loopholes created by Congress over 
the years are responsible for revenue 
loss of $4.5 to $5.5 billion at present 
levels of national income. An addi- 
tional billion or billion-and-a-half 


could be levied on certain classes of 
income to provide tax relief in like 
amount to the taxpayers in the in 
come groups below $3,000. These 
considerations are of prime import 
ance as we move into 1952, with the 
prospect that requests will be made 
by President Truman for still higher 
taxes to meet the national need, 
More and more people are coming to 
know that both equity and sound 
economy were disregarded when 
Congress approved H.R. 4473 as 
watered down by the Senate and the 
conferees. Senator Humphrey was 
indeed speaking for the great major- 
ity of decent citizens when he brought 
his masterly analysis and reasoned 
criticism of H.R. 4473 to a close with 
this ringing conclusion: 


“It’s all right to say that every 
one must sacrifice for the defense 
effort. But let’s see that everyone 
pays his fair share of the addi- 
tional tax load. 

“At the very least, let’s not in- 
crease the load on taxpayers in 
the bottom brackets by shifting to 
them the cost of legalizing the 
loopholes which the bill now pro- 
vides, as well as the relatively 
higher increase in tax rates under 
the Committee bill! 

“The bill does not raise enough 
money for a sound fiscal program. 
It imposes the higher taxes with- 
out proper regard for considera- 
tion of ability to pay. It increases 
the inequities of existing law by 
widening existing loopholes and 
adding new ones. 

“Mr. President, this is another 
tax bill for the greedy—not for 
the needy. It should not pass with- 
out drastic revision.” 


The bill was passed essentially in 
the form protested by Senator 
Humphrey; but he and the small 
band of pro-public Democratic and 
Republican Senators who joined him 
in opposing the many bad provisions 
of H.R. 4473 did not work in vain if 
the American people come to recog- 
nize the issue. That issue has been 
with us since colonial days. Simply 
put, it is: Which shall have priority 
in these United States, property and 
economic privilege, or the people’s 
welfare? 
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S EXCLUSIVELY CHRONICLED here 
A on November 12, America’s am- 
bassador to the Court of Joe Stalin 
soon will be George F. Kennan—who 
will depart at a moment when Russia 
seems eager, behind the scenes, to 
make a deal for “coexistence” in this 
torrid world. . . . And there are those 
in Washington who say that before 
the year is out, Mr. Truman, Mr. Stal- 
in and Mr. Churchill will be sitting 
down together to see just how much 
this coexistence will cost... . From 
this could come the worst social dis- 
eases. ... 

+ +¢ + 

Prediction: Odds are that Harry 
Bridges will beat his rap. His appeal 
comes up any day now and will prob- 
ably result in reversal on the grounds 
that the statute of limitations has 
wiped out his perjury guilt. 

And lest it escape posterity, I 
record the vignette of ’Arry Bridges, 
debonair in his penthouse press par- 
ley not so long ago, telling us news- 
men in response to a question on 
Phil Murray: 

“I don’t think he’s such a rip- 
snortin’ progressive.” 

Then ’Arry boy praised John L. 
Lewis, the man whom ’Arry and the 
other pro-Communist longshoremen’s 
leaders once described as “the single 
most effective .agent of the Fascist 
powers within the ranks of labor.” 
That was in 1943. Today Bridges 
wants to follow Lewis. 

a + + 

Society Note: The anti-Reuther 
factions up in Flint, Michigan, early 
next year will throw a big soirée for 
all those who helped the auto work- 
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By Victor Riesel 


Will Big Three 
Meet This Year? 


ers in that eerie era of sitdowns. 
Many a right-wing union chief will 
be asked to come, including Walter 
Reuther. But only John Lewis will 
show. ... 
+ + + 
Embarrassing Moment: For over a 
year now, the Communists have been 
pushing “the Johnson Peace Pro- 
posal”—a program devised by Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson of Colo., who has 
consistently refused to denounce the 
Daily Worker’s exploitation of his 
name. But that exploitation will end 
abruptly. The Senator has demanded 
immediate use of atomic weapons 
against the Soviet Chinese armies. . . . 
2 ¢ 
To George Washington University 
Hospital last week came one of the 
three hardy ex-coaldiggers who lead 
American labor. Bill Green, after 
being taken ill in his office, was 
rushed to a bed for a series of “pre- 
cautionary” tests. He passed. A few 
days later, he was back at work 
planning new trips and speeches. 
+ + + 
Isn’t there a national story in that 
Baltimore building where Owen Lat- 
timore works on those confidential 
papers of his? . . . Earl Browder plans 
a political move. . . . Communist 
party headquarters is besieged by its 
former labor leaders, who desperately 
need jobs these days. . . . Arthur 


Gaeth, who once broadcast for the . 


United Electrical Workers, now is 
troubling the airwaves with his 
broadcasts in Hawaii. .. . Hap Ward 
made the CIO convention his last big 
story for the AP. He’s working for 
John L. Lewis’s welfare fund now. 


. . . The Los Angeles Newspaper 
Guild ousted Phillip (Slim) Connelly, 
Harry Bridges’s real publicity pal. 
Now in jail because he couldn’t raise 
$50,000 bail after being picked up 
along with ten other West Coast com- 
rades, Connelly still is officially editor 
of the People’s World. This, the Guild 
asserted, makes him part of manage- 
ment and therefore ineligible for 
membership. Out he went. .. . A. H. 
Raskin will soon receive the Sidney 
Hillman Award for outstanding jour- 
nalism. He is the Times’s national 
labor correspondent. 
oe ce 

There is no truth to rumors in en- 
tertainment circles that the AFL plans 
to send a “good will” show of some 
600 actors, jive artists and theatrical 
folk to tour Europe. There is an 
AFL yearning for some glamorous 
Hollywood stars to join with the less 
romantic working Joes in the AFL 
to sell democracy abroad. Shortly 
after the last AFL convention, Jay 
Lovestone told the Motion Picture 
Industry Council that the movie 
people would be effective envoys. 
Those who heard him talk in the 
Hotel Roosevelt’s Redwood Room, in 
Hollywood, heard one of the sharpest 
analyses of the Communist world cul- 
tural offensive ever unraveled in 
flicker land. Walter Pidgeon, Bill 
Holden, Glenn Ford, Walter Wanger 
and reps of the greatest studios all 
said they were enthused. But noth- 
ing’s happened. How come? 

+ + + 

The newest of Senate investigating 
committees, the one led by Sen. 
Humphrey, with the support of Taft, 
Ives and some ardent Fair Dealers, is 
being braintrusted by the energetic 
Jack Barbash. Although it won’t seek 
to identify Communists in labor, it 
will question Walter Reuther, Jim 
Carey, Joe Curran and other labor 
leaders for advice on how to formu- 
late a law without loopholes to get 
the comrades out of the unions still 
controlled by Communists. Manage- 
ment, such as General Electric and 
others which have contracts with pro- 
Commie unions, will also be quizzed. 








By S. R. Mohan Das 


New Leader Indian Correspondent 


John Doe 
and The Pandit 





UN MEDICAL AID: 'NO SHORTCUT TO DECENCY' 


Indian faith in democratic ideals 
will not be strengthened one whit by vulgar 


and condescending attempts to sell ‘Americanism’ 


12 


New DE.Lu 
ORE AMERICANS are visiting In. 
dia today than ever before. A 
reflection of America’s growing de- 
sire to understand the problems of 
the Asian people—and largely a re 
action to the successes of Commu- 
nism in Asia, especially in China— 
the small boom in U.S. travel to In- 
dia, welcome as it is, presents a new 
problem. Too few Americans here 
have succeeded in their efforts to un- 
derstand Asia; too many have uncon- 
sciously contributed toward the de- 
velopment of anti-Americanism. 

The American has been a free, in- 
dependent and democratic man for 
many generations. In possession of a 
new continent containing vast natural 
wealth, he brought to it a hardy 
pioneer stock comprising a healthy 
mixture of various races and nation- 
alities. Each group that settled in the 
U.S.A. had to make good—had to 
develop the new land, and struggle 
for a rich and full life—because its 
very existence was at stake. These 
circumstances proved ideal for the 
growth of the democratic and free- 
thinking spirit that typifies the Amer- 
ican people. As a result, the “aver- 
age” American—John Doe—has few 
national inhibitions and demonstrates 
a straightforward and simple ap- 
proach to a given problem. 

The Indian, on the other hand, has 
behind him centuries of exploitation 
and slavery of one sort or another, 
although his civilization has also, 
paradoxically, been of a high order 
since time immemorial. Revolt 
against Western imperialism (and 
Asian feudalism) was inevitable, and 
the end of World War II saw, at last, 
the fulfilment of Asia’s cherished de- 
sire for freedom when most of the 
continent shook off the Western yoke. 
This newly-won freedom, however, 
has left Asians with an inferiority 
complex as the logical inheritance of 
centuries of intense emotional and 
physical repression. Asia, with its 
teeming millions—free, but ridden 
with disease, poverty and ignorance 
—is finding that freedom has brought 
on new problems of staggering mag- 
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nitude. Instead of rolling up their 
sleeves and doing the job to be done, 
Asians tend to be thunderstruck by 
their new problems and to seek easy 
escape by blaming everything on the 
foreigner. However justifiable much 
of this attitude may be, it is resulting, 
unfortunately. in generating an over- 
sensitivity to things foreign. 

The immediate concern of every 
Asian is where to get the next morsel 
of food, how to lighten his burden of 
indebtedness to the money-lender. 
The Asian peasant knows as little 
about democracy as America’s John 
Doe knows about that peasant’s al- 
most unbelievable destitution. He un- 
derstands only what he experiences. 
The estate laborer on a tea plantation 
understands very well, for example, 
what would happen to him and his 
family if he failed to salute the white 
sahib or failed to put in his usual 
12-hour day because he has malaria, 
or how the kangani (recruiting con- 
tractor) would treat him if he failed 
to kick back 10 per cent of his muni- 
ficent monthly wage of eight dollars. 
Similarly, the Asian officeworker 
comprehends only the disaster that 
would face him and his family if he 
so much as breathed a word about 
his “rights” as an individual under 
a democracy. His white boss or 
feudal Asian overlord would mete 
swift and fierce punishment to’ such 
an “agitator.” 

These are not tales from the early 
1890s, but from the Free Asia of 
1951. And if such is the case, we 
must ask: “What stake has the Asian 
in preserving his so-called freedom 
and independence?” 

India’s culture is basically demo- 
cratic, without the masses being con- 
scious of it in the modern political 
sense. The millenia-old Panchayats 
in India’s villages are a fitting ex- 
ample of this democratic culture. 
Panchayat means “group of five.” 
Since ancient times, each village has 
been in the habit of electing five of 
its elders to handle its day-to-day 
affairs; these elders, operating by 
majority rule, have in effect carried 
on a tradition of rural self-govern- 
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ment. The odd number, five—allow- 
ing always for a majority—indicates 
that even in a bygone age Indians 
understood something of democracy’s 
workings, and the worst autocratic 
rulers have never been able to govern 
without the cooperation of the village 
Panchayats. 

Indeed, the British, appreciating 
the danger to their rule of the Pan- 
chayats, drastically cut the autonomy 
of these democratic village units. 

Logically, two countries with 
such rich democratic traditions as 
America and India—the one modern, 
the other perhaps “primitive’— 
should have spontaneously embraced 
one another. But such has not been 
the case. 


IGNORANCE—TWO WAYS 


One reason is, of course, the pro- 
found ignorance of each other that 
obtains in America and India. Amer- 
ica is presented to the Indian through 
Hollywood, which habitually por- 
trays scantily-clad, shapely sirens or 
gun-toting tough guys shooting at 
savage (American) “Indians” or 
Chicago mobsters drilling passers-by 
with machine guns. The Indian’s idea 
of what America thinks of him, in 
particular, is gained through the 
Hollywood stereotype of a turbaned 
Hindu elephant boy playing lackey to 
a white sultan—a very benevolent 
white sultan, of course. In the field 
of literature, no single person has 
done more harm to the cause of Indo- 
American goodwill than Katherine 
Mayo, who after a brief visit here 
wrote Mother India, a book which 
suggested that all Indians have ven- 
ereal diseases and which Gandhi 
called a “drainage inspector’s report.” 

Although, gratifyingly, more and 
more Americans are studying In- 
dia and other Asian countries, their 
approach is so wrong that, with all 
their good intentions, they too are 
contributing toward misunderstand- 
ing. The American attitude toward 
Asia today is almost literally that 
of a bull in a china shop—it is too 
direct and too impatient. 

To break down this generalization, 


1 would begin by making the perhaps 
obvious point that you cannot talk to 
Asia in the language of America or 
Europe. Instead, Asian problems 
must be viewed as seen by Asians 
themselves. Asia is not a recalcitrant 
child who refuses to “learn” any- 
thing from the all-knowing Uncle 
Sam, but an adolescent possessed of 
a bundle of complexes who should be 
treated sympathetically. The direct, 
bull-like approach will only antagon- 
ize him. To an Asia where symbolism 
and subtlety are a fine art practiced 
by millions of highly intelligent 
(though illiterate) masses, only an 
equally subtle manner will yield re- 
turns. 

Countless instances of how not to 
“sell America to Asia” have been 
vividly demonstrated by U.S. agencies 
in India. Their very premise of “sell- 
ing America” is ridiculously infan- 
tile. These “salesmen of the U.S.A.” 
have, to date, succeeded in selling ab- 
solutely nothing, despite America’s 
proverbial ability to market Frigid- 
aires among the Eskimos. When they 
return to America, they write their 
inevitable best-sellers showing how 
Asia can be won or lost. 

Last spring, we heard the story of 
the American schoolchildren who do- 
nated their meager pocket money to 
buy food for India. But to the “sales- 
men of the U.S.A.” in India, this 
was too corny a tale to advertise! 

U.S. news services devote a high 
proportion of their lead stories to 
such items as “New York City Un- 
earths Dope Scandal” and “College 
Basketball Fix Exposed.” But the 
story of the continuing revolution of 
U.S. democracy as told through its 
cooperatives, labor unions, farm or- 
ganizations and the like—all this is 
left out of wire-service reports as too 
drab. Yet it is precisely such epics as 
the conquest of America’s huge rivers 
and great plains that the Indian most 
wants to learn about! 

The Kremlin’s local flunkeys, 
meanwhile, are not idle. The Stock- 
holm dove of “peace,” Stalin’ the 
mover of mountains, and Mao. Tse- 
tung the liquidator of famine .in 
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China after only one year of revolu- 
tion (hard up as Peking actually is, 
it is exporting rice to us)—all these, 
you can be sure, receive wide and 
effective publicity. And how do 
America and the other democracies 
counter it? By sending us straight 
anti-Communist propaganda! 

This leads me to a story going the 
rounds here. 

In a village in South India, there 
was a very poor peasant whose two 
neighbors were very rich. The poor 
man performed a lot of work for his 
rich neighbors. One of these was a 
bully who was also piously religious, 
the other honest and generous. An 
occasion arose when the poor peas- 
ant, needing help, appealed to both 
his wealthy neighbors. The bully, in 
a shrewd effort to win the poor man’s 
services exclusively for himself, gave 
token assistance promptly. The honest 
man deliberated with himself and his 
friends, and after some delay con- 
tributed more help than the bully. 
But the poor peasant concluded that 
the bully, who had given him little, 
was a better man because he had 
given promptly. The honest one, out- 
raged, called the bully names and 
showed him up for what he was 
worth. But the poor peasant remained 
unimpressed. 


"SO WHAT?’ 


This sums up the effect of official 
U.S. anti-Communist propaganda in 
India. You cannot expose an evil to 
unresponsive people. You may quote 
Pravda attacking India, and the In- 
dian’s answer will merely bc, “So 
what? How does this prove that you 
are any better?” (Actually, most 
Asians have never heard of Pravda, 
and would not believe a foreigner’s 
version of it anyway.) 

But the Indian would listen with 
respect to an American who came 
quoting Gandhi, who could discuss 
what Gandhiji said about self-help, 
village reconstruction, democracy, re- 
ligion, culture, labor unions, co- 
operatives, and who could demon- 
strate that the United States has de- 
veloped these institutions exactly as 
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Gandhi had envisioned them for his 
own beloved country. 

A very few Americans, particularly 
those from the trade unions, have 
done a good job in Asia. They have 
not tried to “sell America” but to 
understand Asia. Above all, they have 
not come as “Americans” to “Asians” 
but as men to men, without any con- 
sciousness of race or nation. And 
their main aim has been, not to 
propagandize, but to serve, to give 
Asians useful information about 
American institutions, and, equally 
important, to learn something of the 
greatness of Asian institutions. The 
approach of these men has evoked 
such a spontaneously good response 
that America would be well advised 
to send us hundreds more of them. 

To an Asia that is hypersensitive 
about the “white man’s burden,” the 
assumption by America of the role of 
“teacher” is resented. And this, not 
only when America attempts to 
“teach” us the evils of Communism, 
but also the benefits of American 


‘ democracy. (Note the word, “Amer- 


ican,” which is always stressed in 
official propaganda.) Here is one of 
the sure ways of pushing Asia into 
the Communist bloc, which is both 
more acceptable racially and does not 
talk down to Asians. 

As I have attempted to show, the 
similarities between America and In- 
dia are great. If one took the trouble 
to look, he would be amazed, in fact, 
to observe how strikingly alike are 
the ideas of Gandhi and, say, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln. When Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois spoke in Con- 
gress some time ago on U.S. foreign 
policy, he marred an otherwise bril- 
liant speech by ending up with the 
statement that the mission of Amer- 
ica was to preserve the “great and 
noble civilization and cultural herit- 
age of Europe.” Is there any wonder 
that, reading this, an Asian who is 
aware that when Europeans were 
living in caves his ancestors were 
creating great works of art, becomes 
resentful? At the very least, one 
would expect a legislator as knowing 
as Mr. Douglas to draw attention to 


the fact that Asian culture is of 


world importance, too. 

It is true that, while the West tends 
to regard issues more rationally, Asia 
looks at problems emotionally. But 
this is a fact of life to be reckoned 
with. As Asia can hate vehemently, 
so can it love vehemently. The In- 
dians hated the British until the first 
week in August 1947; on the sec- 
ond week, the British became the 
most loved and most respected people 
in India. Despite the Iranian oil 
question, rioting on the Gold Coast, 
treatment of the African chief Seretse 
Khama for marrying a white woman, 
support of Pakistan vis-d-vis Kash- 
mir, and Churchill’s periodic out- 
bursts against India, the Britisher 
here today is regarded with the ut- 
most friendliness. Why? Simply be 
cause, overnight, the Britisher has 
changed his attitude toward India. He 
has accepted India into the Common- 
wealth on an equal basis, and in gen- 
eral has made it a point to assuage 
the country’s national ego in every 
possible way. Naturally, the fact that 
the British lion is old and fangless 
has helped—Indians feel that we are 
all in the same boat now. 

Many a Britisher in India has 
boasted of the achievements of the 
Labor Government, but he has never 
flaunted these things as, say, the 
American loudly displays his bank- 
roll or his Cadillac. The American is 
really a good man at heart, but he 
tries to set a price on everything. Is 
a country anti-American? Why, give 
it a few dollars and make it pro- 
American! This is literally what 
some U.S. agencies have been doing 
in India. 

There is no simple answer to 
the problem of Indo-American—or 
Asian-American—relations. But the 
experience of mankind shows that 
there can be no shortcut to morality, 
decency and right, and that democ- 
racy, being the summation of all 
these things and more, must tackle 
the job, however difficult. Time is 
short and much remains to be done. 
In the true pioneering spirit of Amer- 
ica, it can and must be done! 


The New Leader 
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EAST and WEST 






DALLIN 


NDULGING in self-deception is the 
| worst of all political blunders. 
Facts, even disagreeable ones, must 
be faced. It is a fact that there is no 
political underground in Russia to- 
day—neither among the so-called 
Great Russians nor among the var- 
ious non-Russian peoples, such as the 
Ukrainians, White Russians, Armen- 
ians and Jews. 

Discontent is widespread, but this 
discontent is a latent force only. What 
we usually mean by the term politi- 
cal underground, i.e., a network of 
clandestine political groups that dis- 
plays regular activity and a definite 
program, no longer exists. Any politi- 
cal strategy, based on a different 
assumption is bound to fail. 

The most important of the Soviet 
Union’s non-Russian nationalities is, 
of course, the Ukrainian. Certain 
Ukrainian groups in this country 
conduct powerful propaganda to the 
effect that their comrades are carry- 
ing on great activity in the U.S.S.R. 
and that there is even an independent 
Ukrainian army hiding and fighting 
in the forests and villages of its 
homeland. This propaganda has been 
so insistent and has corresponded to 
the hopes and desires of so many 
Americans that, by now, it has gained 
wide acceptance; and, as I noted 
last week, prominent political figures 
in this country and Britain have 
actually lent their aid and sponsor- 
ship to the so-called Bandera move- 
ment, the UPA (Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army) and the ABN (Anti-Bolshevik 
Bloc of Nations). 

The so-called Ukrainian Nationalist 


Movement, particularly its. main 
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The ‘Ukrainian 
Army’ Myth 


party, the Banderovites, flourished 
during the war, reaching its peak in 
1945, when it had 53,000 members, 
both civilians and soldiers. It began 
to disintegrate after the war, when 
its armed detachments on Soviet ter- 
ritory had to face special MVD 
armies. One by one, the detachments 
were rounded up; many members 
lost their lives and thousands more 
were deported to prisons and labor 
camps. 

The MVD operated through a mul- 
titude of agents provocateurs, who 
penetrated the Bandera apparat both 
inside Russia and abroad. One Ban- 
dera leader, Dr. Mikhailo Garbovy, 
turned out to have been a Soviet 
agent throughout the entire war; 
after betraying all the group’s secrets 
to the MVD, he openly went over to 
the Soviets in 1945. In 1946-47, the 
MVD conducted a “purge of the 
forests”; and the Ukrainian troops, 
dispersed or cut up into small bands, 
proved no match for the Soviet 
police. The information supplied by 
Ukrainian soldiers who took advant- 
age of Moscow’s amnesty offers 
proved especially damaging. 

Since 1949, the Ukrainian army 
has ceased to exist—a fact the Ban- 
dera press does not even deny. The 
party machinery is honeycombed 
with Soviet informers and spies. In 
1950, General Chuprinka, supreme 
commander of the UPA, was betrayed 
to the MVD by two “couriers” from 
the West and killed. 

After 1945, the Soviet Government 
maintained a special agency in 
Prague whose assignment was to un- 
dermine political émigré groups, par- 


ticularly the Ukrainians. Its two 
chiefs, Major Sinelnikov and Captain 
Fedoseyev, were highly successful in 
this task, since their principal agent 
among the independent Ukrainians 
was Leonid Kostarev, one of the 
founders of the Ukrainian National- 
ist Movement and a secret Soviet 
agent for almost two decades. A simi- 
lar agency existed in Vienna after the 
war—and, like the Prague organiza- 
tion, may well exist to this day— 
under the leadership of Richard 
Yarye, a Soviet agent who managed 
to penetrate German intelligence dur- 
ing the war. 

Aware that all its links with the 
homeland were under close surveill- 
ance by the MVD, the émigré leader- 
ship of the Ukrainian nationalists 
finally decided to enter into collab- 
oration with the Soviet secret service 
in Prague. Ukrainian couriers were 
instructed to become double agents 
so that they could reach Soviet terri- 
tory unmolested and then return to 
report. 

This weird duel between the vast, 
experienced machinery of the MVD 
and the amateurs of the Bandera 
movement naturally resulted in a num- 
ber of tragedies. The SB (Bandera’s 
terroristic group) condemned to 
death and “executed” three of its 
couriers, who had fallen into the toils 
of the MVD and knew too many Ban- 
derovite secrets. The couriers, Fyodor 
Reksichuk (alias Andrian), Yaroslav 
Moroz (alias Slavko) and Andrei 
Pechara, were killed in Germany in 
1946 and 1947. All three had been 
dispatched to the Soviet Union by 
the Bandera group and had returned 
as agents of both sides. 

All these facts are derived from 
unimpeachable sources. In their en- 
tirety, they reveal a picture of the 
worst possible sort of terroristic con- 
spiracy. 

And it is this conspiracy, dis- 
guised as the ABN, UPA, et al., that 
is today arousing enthusiasm among 
some members of the United States 
Senate and high-ranking generals of 
His Britannic Majesty’s Army! 

(Second of three articles) 
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WHITTAKER CHAMBERS: A DISTASTE FOR DENUNCIATIONS 


THE EX-COMMUNIST 


Both fellow-travelers and old Red-baiters are too vindictive toward converts 


from Stalinism, where compassion and understanding are called for 


By Eugene Lyons 


GOOD MANY AMERICANS whom we thought hope- 
A lessly committed to the service of the Kremlin are 
trying, these days, to throw off its livery. Their number 
is likely to grow as popular anti-Communist sentiment 
rises. 

For principled, fair-minded foes of the Stalinist abom- 
inations, they represent a moral challenge. How shall we 
comport ourselves toward these tardy deserters from the 
other side of no-man’s land? Shall we welcome them in a 
let-bygones-be-bygones spirit, washing out past skuldug- 
geries and glossing over present equivocations? Shall we 
confront them with bitter hostility as latecomers who 
must do hard penance before being believed and re- 
ceived? Or is there a middle ground of common sense, 


EUGENE Lyons, the author of Assignment in Utopia, The 
Red Decade, Stalin, Our Unknown Ex-President and other 
books, now serves as president of the American Com- 
mittee for the Liberation of the Peoples of Russia. 
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neither too enthusiastic nor too suspicious, on which a 
meeting and reconciliation can be effected? 

For some of us, the questions are practical and imme- 
diate, since we are under pressure to take a stand with 
respect to specific individuals among the recanting fellow- 
travelers and Communists. Now and then, indeed, such 
individuals seek us out (a bit tremulous, for fear of re- 
buff) in their need for a new sense of community. But, 
for all of us, the questions have some abstract interest as 
another aspect of the complex Communist problem—and 
also perhaps as a test of our own state of mind. 

Let me begin with a statement some of my friends will 
not relish. Anti-Communism, too, can freeze into dog- 
matic attitudes that leave no room for common sense and 
simple compassion. Because of the fury of the struggle, it 
can induce a hardening. of the emotional arteries. As in 
other kinds of warfare, hatred of the enemy begins to 
overshadow love of the values for which the war was 
undertaken in the first place—in this case fair play, free- 
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dom, human dignity, the private conscience, and so on. 

It seems to me that the anti-Communist whose first im- 
pulse is purely vindictive—to brand every new runaway 
from the Stalinist orbit a liar, to make him crawl in the 
mud—is in danger of becoming a totalitarian in reverse. 
Unconsciously maybe, vengeance has come to mean more 
to him than victory. 

Some of these fresh fugitives from the Communist 
chain-gangs, it is true, require prodding by Congres- 
sional subpoena to make their change of heart public. 
Others are encouraged to sever the crimson bonds by 
economic proddings, now that Hollywood, Broadway, 
radio and TV are becoming leery of the Red label. In 
many instances, the penitents have not yet brought them- 
selves to “tell all,” especially when telling all involves 
denunciation of former comrades, so that their defections 
are edged with ambiguity. As. they recite their stories, it 
is not always easy for the public—and probably for them- 
selves—to separate the wheat of truth from the chaff of 
face-saving. 

But their ambiguities do not necessarily prove a lack 
of fundamental sincerity. Only those who have themselves 
had the experience can quite know what it means to 
break with a long-held political faith. They know that 
the cure of Communism is never a sudden thing; that it 
is a slow and painful convalescence. In fact, they are 
skeptical about people who were pro-Communist on Tues- 
day night and turn up as full-fledged anti-Communists 
on Wednesday morning, ready to abuse yesterday’s 
friends and embrace yesterday’s foes. They can under- 
stand the soul-searching, the stammering, the reticences 
of the Communist emerging out of the night of Stalinist 
confusions and allegiances, his eyes still unaccustomed to 





the light and his mind still unused to handling forthright 
truths. They suspect that a complete and sharp-edged con- 
version in a hurry is likely to be little more than the 
exchange of one hypocrisy for another. 

There is a growing literature of disillusionment, of 
which The God That Failed and Hede Massing’s This 
Deception are recent examples. It attests that the retreat 
from Communism is a gradual and normally heart-break- 
ing process of mental and psychic disentanglement. Stub- 
born habits of mind and feeling must be overcome. 
Private loyalties to those with whom one has shared ar- 
dent years (though the ardors now seem to have been 
foolish) must be made to jibe with a new outlook, People 
whom one has long despised as “fascists,” “reaction- 
aries,” very symbols of evil, must be reappraised. None 
of this is simple or instantaneous. 

It makes little sense, therefore, either as ethics or as 
political strategy, to make the process more difficult by 
setting up roadblocks of know-nothing opposition and 
surly suspicions on the paths of retreat. Even at the risk 
of being taken in by an occasional cheat, we must, I 
think, bring tolerance and compassion to the problem. 


CONVERSION IS GRADUAL 


We should, I think, meet the new defectors with a 
large measure of sympathy for their psychological plight. 
We should try to understand their natural and, on the 
whole, praiseworthy distaste for denouncing former 
friends and comrades by name. Above all, we should not 
expect them on the morrow of their conversion to behave 
like veterans of the struggle against Communism. 

It is useful to recall that Whittaker Chambers tried des- 
perately until the last hour to save Alger Hiss from the 
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Former Communists have dealt important blows in the fight against Communism: Stephen Spender (left) helped fight Stalinist 
influence among British intellectuals; El Campesino (center) testified against Soviet slave labor at the sensational Rousset trial in 
Paris; Louis Budenz (right) was a key Government witness at the trial of the eleven leaders of the U. S. Communist party. 
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worst consequences of their common crimes. He with- 
held the proofs of guilt, the sequestered documents, until 
compelled to disclose them in self-defense by Alger’s libel 
suit. Mrs. Massing, too, tells how for years she hesitated 
to denounce to the FBI those who had worked in her 
apparatus. Their conduct was illogical, perhaps, but 
utterly human and decent; it accords with the essential 
pathos of religio-political disillusionment. 

The alternative to meeting defectors in a friendly mood 


is to tell them in effect that they are forever damned, that’ 


the Stalinist brand is ineradicable. The alternative is to 
line up with those narrow-minded bigots who live by the 
dictum, “Once a Communist always a Communist,” which 
is as stupid as it is callous. Many a timid soul is kept 
from breaking with Communism by the certainty that he 
will be brutally smeared by the Communists and con- 
demned as a “renegade” by the more dim-witted “lib- 
erals.” Why should we deliberately add the hazard of 
abuse and ostracism by anti-Communists as well? Noth- 
ing, surely, could be more useful to the commissars rid- 
ing herd on their rank and file. 

As those whom we regarded as Kremlin agents and 
stooges approach us, the temptation, of course, is to pick 
them off with a few well-aimed and well-earned insults. 
Having suffered at their hands, we itch to pay them back 
in kind. It is easy to taunt them with having waited until 
Korea or some other Muscovite crime shocked them into 





TIDE OF BATTLE 


Surging, crashing 
Like the sea, 

Forward, backward 
Endlessly. 


Up triumphant, 
Back to bare 
Human seaweed 


Everywhere. 


Bones for seashells, 
Flesh for sand, 
Headless arm 


And armless hand. 


Ebb and flow, 
: Of Armageddon, 
Waves that rise, 
Recede, and redden. 


—Richard Armour 





belated awareness of having trafficked with the devil, 
Sometimes, moreover, it is possible to find flaws in their 
credentials, soft spots in their alibis, omissions in their 
“confessions.” But the final effect of a hostile reception, 
even if it does not drive the victim back to old ways, is 
to dissuade others from leaving the Kremlin stockade, 

Certainly there are individual defectors unworthy of 
faith or help—people whose recantation may be simon 
pure opportunism, who may be cynically switching band. 
wagons. Yet I am convinced that these are the exceptions, 
not the rule. I happen to know that men and women are 
normally drawn into Moscow’s ideological swamps by 
their heartstrings, that they are more often dupes than 
knaves. Among young people especially, it is not the worst 
but often the best, those stirred by revulsion against in- 
justice, who are most susceptible to the Stalinist infec- 
tions. Their disillusionment, their break, is consequently 
likely to be tragic rather than trivial. 


BOTH CONSCIENCE AND MONEY 


Even in the grosser cases of economic motivation, a 
troubled conscience is not necessarily or entirely absent. 
Human nature is a complicated business. Crass self-inter- 
est can on occasion become a catalyst in bringing latent 
doubts and buried guilt feelings to the surface. The 
Korean casualty lists and the difficulty of renewing a 
studio contract, slave labor in Soviet Russia and a grow- 
ing popular hostility to Communists in America—many 
a defector, I suspect, cannot himself assess the relative 
weight of such ingredients in his decision to renounce 
a Communist past. 

The turnover in Stalinist adherents, we should re- 
member, is enormous and it continually makes earnest 
enemies of Communism out of former dabblers in Red 
treason. After all, many of our most effective fighters 
against the Kremlin and its obscenities are ex-Commu- 
nists or former fellow-travelers, if only because they 
know the danger most intimately and are, in addition, 
driven by the need to atone for past errors. How can we 
afford to shut our doors and our minds against others 
seeking in their turn to cast off the Kremlin harness? 

This, of course, does not mean that we should rule out 
intelligence and discretion. We have a right and, at times, 
an obligation to evaluate the sincerity of the newcomers 
and the quality of their contrition. But that is entirely 
compatible with sympathy, understanding and a helping 
hand. There is call neither to make heroes of the re 
turning prodigals nor to treat them as incurable villains. 

The key to the problem is—or at any rate should be— 
this: We are not seeking revenge against Communists but 
the weakening and ultimate defeat of the Communist con- 
spiracy. A sensible degree of caution in accepting de 
serters from Stalin’s camp is indispensable. But there is 
a danger point wliere caution ends and petty, self-defeat- 
ing vindictiveness begins. In fixing that point, we have 
only our good sense and good conscience to guide us. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


VEN THOUGH there is little open 
ee in the United 
States today, there is a good deal of 
vocal defeatism in this country, and 
there is still more in West Europe. 
Indeed, one of the most striking con- 
trasts between the free and Commu- 
nist-ruled countries is that every de- 
featist voice can shout itself hoarse 
in America and Britain, France and 
Germany. 

Actually, of course, the peoples of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites de- 
test war even more than peoples in 
the West. They suffered more in the 
last war and they have much more 
reason to hate, and hope for the 
overthrow of, their tyrannical gov- 
ernments. 

But one never hears of a professor 
or a clergyman or a publicist in Mos- 
cow or Warsaw or Prague or Buda- 
pest announcing to all who will listen: 
“We can’t stand another war. It 
would destroy our economy. Even if 
we won, life would not be worth 
living after it was over.” The obvious 
reasons for this are, first, that totali- 
tarianism provides no forum for the 
utterance of such thoughts, and sec- 
ond, that anyone who expressed senti- 
ments of this kind would be, to put 
it mildly, a poor life-insurance risk. 

Because there is such a wide dis- 
parity in the relative freedom on 
the two sides of the Iron Curtain to 
express pessimistic views, there is a 
special obligation to examine the 
favorite arguments and clichés of 
those whose reasoning, followed to 
its logical conclusion, would lead 
to endless retreat, to one futile act 
of appeasement after another and 
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Ideas Can't Lick 
Soviet Murder, Inc. 


finally to an ignominious surrender 
to Communism. 

One of the most popular of these 
arguments is the all too familiar 
phrase, “You can’t check an idea by 
force.” Spot that phrase in almost 
any context and, ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, you will find an 
appeal—clear or veiled—to throw up 
the sponge in the struggle against 
Soviet Communism. But this argu- 
ment contains two substantial flaws: 
As a general proposition it is not true, 
and, even if it were, it would have 
little relevance to the nature and 
methods of Communism. 

To assume that ideas are always 
impervious to force is to exaggerate 
the willingness of the average human 
being to be a martyr. In the first 
centuries of the Christian era, North 
Africa was a stronghold of Christian 
faith and supplied a high proportion 
of famous theologians. After the 
Mohammedan conquest, Christianity 
in this area was completely blotted 
out. 

When the tide of Saracen conquest 
was at its height in the eighth 
century, it was not turned back by 
appeals to the better nature of the 
Saracens or by anything suggestive 
of a Point Four program. It was 
stopped by the superior military 
force of Charles Martel and his 
Franks. 

It is, of course, true that a move- 
ment of purely spiritual or intellectual 
appeal, given favorable circum- 
stances, may be able to survive per- 
secution and ultimately to prevail: 
Christianity in the Roman Empire is 
a good example. And if at the present 


time there were an impulse through- 
out the world to adopt Communism, 
in the idealistic sense of the word, as 
a way of life—to organize communi- 
ties where earnings are equally 
shared—force might be unable to 
check this impulse. But the strength 
of Soviet Communism does not lie 
in any such impulse. 

It lies rather in the methods of 
Murder, Incorporated, multiplied a 
thousand times over by the power 
and resources of a vast empire. The 
terror that has prevailed in Russia 
for the thirty-four years since the 
Soviet regime was established, the 
terror that automatically sets in 
whenever and wherever a Communist 
regime is set up, from China to 
Czechoslovakia, symbolized by such 
grim events as the killing of Polish 
prisoners in the Katyn Forest and of 
American prisoners in Korea—what 
is all this but Murder, Incorporated, 
on a scale never surpassed in history? 
Not even the most visionary thinker 
has yet to suggest that “you can only 
stop Murder, Incorporated by offer- 
ing a better idea.” 

The essential point to remember 
when Communism is represented as 
an irresistible wave of the future is 
that, since 1917, the ideological ele- 
ment in Communism has steadily 
shrunk, while the power element has 
just as steadily swelled. It is not 
difficult, with millions of fugitives 
from behind the Iron Curtain as elo- 
quent witnesses, to debunk the sug- 
gestion that Communism anywhere 
represents a desirable form of poli- 
tical, economic and social organiza- 
tion. 

But Communist military force can 
only be parried by equal or stronger 
military force; Communist efforts to 
organize espionage and sedition can 
only be met by appropriate counter- 
espionage and police and judicial 
measures. If force is not the best 
adequate answer to a genuine idea, 
mere reliance on “ideas” is a hope- 
lessly inadequate reaction to the un- 
limited violence which is the prime 
characteristic of the totalitarian 
state. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Communism’s War Against China 


Brain-Washing in Red China. 
By Edward Hunter. 
Vanguard. 320 pp. $3.50. 


THERE HAS not been another book 
like this one. Edward Hunter not only 
tells us far more about Communist 
China than any other writer has 
done. He also describes in fascinating 
and horrifying detail the methods by 
which the Communists try to pervert 
men’s minds, destroy their critical 
faculties, and deaden their consci- 
ences—anywhere they have power. If 
every thinking person in the free 
world could read this book, no one 
could any longer cling to the illusion 
that we can “contain” Communism 


by good works, economic progress’ 


and the establishment of a more just 
social order on our side of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Hunter’s book is no dull political 
treatise, but a living document as ab- 
sorbing as a first-rate novel. He re- 
veals the truth about Communism in 
China through his conversations with 
all sorts of men, in all sorts of con- 
‘ ditions, who were either visiting 
Hong Kong or who had escaped from 
the prison which China is today. He 
lets them speak for themselves, and 
they all reveal that, whether they 
were compelled to serve the Commu- 
nists or whether they fell under the 
spell of Communist propaganda, the 
result was much the same. Through 
“thought seduction,” which induces 
both the willing and unwilling con- 
vert to Communism to reveal his in- 
nermost thoughts, or through covert 
threats or mental or physical torture, 
the Communists serve as “engineers 
of the soul,” to use Stalin’s own 
phrase. 

The Communists, Hunter shows, 
use modern scientific knowledge— 
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and the psychological methods used 
in free countries to cure insanity— 
to convert men into mesmerized in- 
struments of the Bolshevik will. Read- 
ing this book, one gains new insights 
into the apocryphal visions of the 
conquest of man by the Antichrist 
set forth in the Scriptures and in the 
novels of Dostoevsky and Meresh- 
kovsky. 

Hunter’s first story is that of the 
idealistic and intensely patriotic stu- 
dent Chi, who was sent to the North 
China People’s Revolutionary Uni- 
versity to have his brain “washed” 
because, as a student in Peking, 
he had expressed the “dangerous 
thought” that Soviet Russia should 
not have looted Manchuria and taken 
possession of Dairen and Port 
Arthur. His moving narrative is high- 
lighted by the account of how the 
students being taught to be Commu- 
nists witnessed the stripping and tear- 
ing to pieces of a woman whose hus- 
band had been a landlord. They were 
judged according to their favorable 
or unfavorable reaction to this hor- 
rible scene. Chi reveals how self-in- 
crimination has been developed into 
a fine art by the Communists, who 
delve and probe and expose every 
nook and cranny of the mind and 
heart. All but the most robust in- 
tellects and bravest characters are 
convinced that they are guilty sin- 
ners if they do not “confess” all 
their private thoughts and subordin- 
ate themselves to the Party. 

Hunter’s case histories include 
both idealists and time-servers, work- 
ers and members of the former 
wealthy classes. Perhaps the most 


revealing of all the conversations he 
had with the servants of the modern 
Moloch was that with the “White 
Chinese” Harry Chang—“White 
Chinese” being the term of oppro- 
brium used in Communist China for 
the Western-educated Chinese who 
were originally pro-American. Harry 
Chang had also been a Christian and 
he had been in fairly comfortable 
circumstances before the Communists 
took Shanghai. He was nevertheless 
seduced by the Communist appeal to 
xenophobia—the Communists making 
him feel that white people were not 
superior—and by the festivals and 
good times and prospects of good 
jobs and easy living open to one who 
joined the Communist cause. He was 
convinced for a time that he could 
serve both God and Mammon. He 
believed that he could both enjoy 
the fleshpots and feel virtuous by 
embracing the Communist cause, 
which would “give the Chinese 
people a brand new society in which 
there would be no starvation, or 
even poverty.” He was, at first, happy 
to find that his fellow students in the 
school in which he had enrolled im 
order to get a good job “were yes 
ing me because they suspected that I 
was a Communist party member.” 

“T thought,” he frankly confesses, 
that “it meant that I had the making$ 
of a good politician, that Comme 
nism had taught me to say the right 
things at the right time.” He decided 
that “religion was bunk.” He started 
to be unfaithful to his wife, whom he 
loved, because he was taught that 
by indulging himself, he was proving 
that he had no bourgeois prejudices 
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and was offering convincing proof of 
his sincere conversion to’ the new 
faith. He met a girl at the Soviet 
Club who attracted him very much 
and “having no conscience left . . . 
we confessed our love for each other 
based on the principles of Karl 
Marx.” 

Yet, it was finally his love for his 
wife which saved Chang from becom- 
ing an obedient Communist tool. His 
“confession” to Hunter is all the 
more revealing because it is so naive 
and human. An intellectual would, 
no doubt, have rationalized more and 
not shown himself so clearly as an 
egotist out for his own advantage. 
But this Chinese playboy, in the final 
outcome, proved himself less sus- 
ceptible to the Communist disease 
than more high-minded people who 
are able to convince themselves that 
black is white, as the following ex- 
tracts from his narrative show: 

“In bed beside her [his wife] I 
felt as if she had a soul, but now 

I didn’t. Had I lost my soul? I 

couldn’t have, because I never had 

one. I suddenly felt that maybe all 
that I was doing was utterly 
wrong, so utterly wrong that it ap- 
peared to me as something right. 
How confused and upset I was. 


“Then I went back to the Rus- 
sian language school. Here the ex- 
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tremist leftist business in me came 
out again. I found that it was easy 
to be one when you are comfort- 
able. . . . Of course I didn’t real- 
ize that all this time I was getting 
more of the Communist enlighten- 
ment into my system. It gradually 
gets into you without your realiza- 
tion. You begin to talk like them.” 
When his mistress remarks that his 
wife is just pretending grief, Chang 
feels that “this is an awfully in- 
humane attitude to take” and asks 
himself: 


“Am I like that myself? I felt 
tears in my eyes. ... 1 said to my- 
self, there is something topsy- 
turvy about this whole Communist 
system. Are they all so cruelly cal- 
culating? I had better find out be- 
fore I make another move. . . . I 
felt that I had almost reduced my- 
self to the level of a beast. Com- 
munist ideology had taught me to 
believe that I was only a beast 
anyway.” 

“Perhaps,” Chang says to Hunter, 
“this constant vacillation sounds 
ridiculous to you,” but he explains: 

“You have to visualize the at- 
mosphere of living inside Comnau- 
nist-run territory where values are 
so upside down and where every 
word you read or hear presents 
your way of thinking as abnormal, 
as the unreal, as the bad; and 
where you have to talk their way, 
in a convincing manner, in order 
to get a job; and to hold it you 
have to keep on talking that way, 
every day, after you have gotten 
it. It’s enough to drive anyone 
mad... .” 

I have chosen to quote Harry 
Chang, in preference to some of the 
other, more admirable and idealistic 
characters interviewed by Edward 
Hunter, because Chang represents 
the normal, selfish, but sane “com- 
mon man” caught in the Communist 
toils, and able to escape, mentally at 
least, precisely because he lacked the 
mental agility to convince himself 
that black is white. 

So replete is this book with valu- 
able information that, short of filling 
up a whole issue of THE New LEADER 
with quotations, it is impossible for 
this reviewer to do it justice. One 
finds information on such diverse 
matters as the manner in which 


Chinese workers are “persuaded” to 
vote for a lowering of wages; how 
hatred of America is inculcated; how 
children and grown people are 
taught not only to believe lies, but 
also to regard lying as a virtue; and 
how the unselfish impulses of ardent 
youth “are utilized for Communist 
purposes. 

Although Brain Washing in Red 
China is not primarily concerned 
with the American and British 
policies which have facilitated the 
conquest of China by the Commu- 
nists, Hunter leaves no doubt con- 
cerning the bad effect of certain self- 
defeating attitudes still manifested, 
for example, by the British in Hong 
Kong, and Malaya, and by the 
French in Indo-China. He writes: 


“The Chinese communities, pri- 
marily middle-class merchants, 
conspicuously avoided antagoniz- 
ing the Communists. Their expla- 
nations to me were to the point. 
They had heard that Red China 
would shortly be admitted to the 
United Nations. Even Britain had 
recognized Red China. If the 
Western world set this example, 
they asked me, how could they be 
expected to hit their heads against 
a stone wall? Fantastic as it 
sounded, they were not sure which 
side we were on, in practice. . . . 

“They had to live here, these 
Chinese pointed out. They were 
not sure what compromises or ne- 
gotiations abroad might take the 
floor out from under the anti-Com- 
munist campaigns in Indochina, 
nor could they be sure of the ex- 
tent to which Red China would be 
allowed to strengthen the Com- 
munist regime that both Peiping 
and Moscow had recognized in In- 
dochina. This was the theme that 
I heard in Malaya, and which I 
heard everywhere I went in Asia.” 


Were it not for the fact that the 
wishful thinkers and anti-anti-Com- 
munists still enjoy predominant in- 
fluence in the literary world, Brain 
Washing in Red China would have 
been chosen by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club and reviewed on the front 
pages of the New York Times and 
Herald Tribune Sunday book supple- 
ments. It certainly is one of the most 
important books of the decade. 








Our Century’s Greatest Economist 


The Life of John Maynard Keynes. 
By R. F. Harrod. 
Harcourt Brace. 674 pp. $7.50. 


UNTIL HIS DEATH five years ago, 
John Maynard Keynes was the most 
influential economist of the century. 
He caused the profession to reconsid- 
er many of its received principles 
and to reconstruct its analytical 
framework. His influence extended 
beyond the profession into Govern- 
ment and business. The effect of his 
doctrine on public affairs was per- 
haps greater than that of any other 
economist, not excepting Smith and 
Marx, who in their lifetimes did not 
see their ideas as extensively applied 
as Keynes did. 

Like many successful doctrines, the 
Keynesian came into being at a time 
when the world was prepared to re- 
ceive them. Especially was the world 
of the 1930s beguiled to hear that 
unemployment can be a normal con- 
dition of a market economy, and 
politicians enchanted to learn that 
full employment might be achieved 
by a less painful method than addi- 
tional deflation. It was not, however, 
a favorable juncture of circumstances 
which alone made Keynes eminent. 

Nor was it his facility in picking 
the brains of others who anticipated 
several features of his system. He had 
certain qualities of mind and person 
which determined that it should be 
he, and not another, who should dom- 
inate the economic thinking and prac- 
tice of his time. 

It is the description of these 
qualities which makes R. F. Harrod’s 
Life of John Maynard Keynes an 
admirable biography. The biographer 
is a distinguished economist himself 
at Christ Church, Oxford. His atti- 
tude toward his subject reveals what 
manner of person Keynes was. Mr. 
Harrod is an admirer, and his book is 
as good an adulatory biography as 
one may read. 

Keynes was born in 1883 of the 
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family of a Cambridge economist and 
administrator. Harrod contends that 
the principal influence in Keynes’s 
life was his early environment: stable 
and optimistic, discrir-inating, prac- 
tical, and ready for change so long 
as it was directed by gifted and right- 
thinking leaders. His exceptional 
qualities were apparent at an early 
age, although he seems not to have 
been especially precocious. After 
Eton, at which he excelled in games 
as well as studies, he entered Cam- 
bridge, where his major interests 
were mathematics and philosophy. 
But he came under the strong influ- 
ence of Alfred Marshall, then the out- 
standing economist, and upon grad- 


_ uation became a lecturer, later a Fel- 


low, in economics at Kings College. 

While a student, he was noticed by 
the “Society,” a self-annointed group 
of distinguished undergraduates who 
sent Leonard Woolf and Lytton 
Strachey to inspect Maynard. They 
reported favorably, and he began an 
association which lasted most of his 
life, developing his interest in mod- 
ern painting, literature, the ballet and 
theater, and making him a member, 
though atypical, of the Bloomsbury 
group. 

During the First World War, 
Keynes was an official of the British 
Treasury, continuing an association 
with Government which began in 
1907 as a member of the India Office 
and lasting, though with many inter- 
ruptions, until his death, which may 
have been hastened by his work on 
the British-American Loan and the 
International Monetary Fund. After 
World War I, he was in the British 
delegation to the Versailles Confer- 
ence. He found the peace terms oner- 
ous and impractical, and resigned in 
protest, setting forth his views in 
The Economic Consequences of the 


Peace, which revealed him as a master 
of persuasion as well as something 
of a prophet. For the next twenty 
years, he divided his time between 
Cambridge .and financial enterprises 
in London, one of which was specu- 
lation on his own account in the for- 
eign exchanges. In a few months in 
1920, he ran an initial deposit of 
£4,000 into £14,000, and a few 
weeks later lost it all and more. 
Thereafter, he turned to investment- 
type securities and by the time of his 
death had accumulated an estate of 
about £450,000. He often remarked 
that professional speculators would 
do better if they had less “inside in- 
formation,” which is now accepted as 
an axiom. 

Between the wars, while teaching, 
directing financial institutions, and 
engaged in extensive journalism, he 
developed the theoretical relations be- 
tween monetary and “real” eco- 
nomics, which culminated in 1936 
in The General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money. (In these 
years also, he managed the finances 
of Kings College, was co-editor of 
the Economic Journal, secretary of 
the Royal Economic Society, super- 
vised the creation of a drama and 
dance center at Cambridge, wrote 
many articles, and some remarkable 
biographical essays which compare 
quite favorably with those of his 
friend, Lytton Strachey.) 

When The General Theory ap- 
peared, his influence was supreme, 
and, although the succeeding discus- 
sion has modified it substantially, 
the central ideas still invite close at- 
tention. They are that the amount of 
employment depends principally on 
investment, or business spending for 
capital goods, and secondarily on 
consumption spending by families; 


that investment depends on its pro- 
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fitability in relation to the rate of in- 
terest at which money can be bor- 
rowed for investment; that invest- 
ment profitability declines as the 
economy's stock of capital goods in- 
creases; and that the interest rate 
rises as individuals become uncertain 
about the future. Hence, the economy 
will fail to achieve full employment 
if its capital stock is excessive, or if 
individuals have a strong preference 
for cash over other assets—two con- 
ditions, Keynes believed, which :were 
characteristic of advanced economies 
like the American and British. 

These ideas carried plain implica- 
tions for public policy. If business 
and family spending are inadequate 
to maintain full employment, why 
should not the Government close the 
deficit, and what more certain way 
than public works? A policy like this 
would not only increase the public 
debt but would require careful plan- 
ning of investment. It would be sup- 
ported, moreover, by complex mone- 
tary and fiscal measures. Such a 
public policy not only meant the end 
of orthodox finance but of govern- 
mental neutrality toward the econom- 
ic affairs of private firms and of in- 
dividuals. 

It was Keynesian policy, as much 
as formal theory, which disturbed 
economists. Although most would 
concede the possibility of under-em- 
ployment (sometimes for different 
reasons than Keynes advanced), not 
everyone is as sanguine over the 
prudence of Government intervention. 
In the past six years, there has been 
a noticeable decline in confidence in 
Government direction and a concur- 
rent increase in reliance on the price 
mechanism. This change of mind 
seems also to have come to Keynes 
in his last years, but in more re- 
strained form. As he looked to the 
economic possibilities of the future, 
his thoughts turned back to the lead- 
ing ideas of the Classical economists. 
He wrote to F. A. Hayek, author of 
The Road to Serfdom: “In my opin- 
ion, it is a grand book.” 

Yet there was something in Keynes 
which made him draw back from an 
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unqualified endorsement of free en- 
terprise. His pragmatism, the endow- 
ment of his early Cambridge environ- 
ment, together with his sense of the 
immediate and his eagerness for 
prompt results—this made him wary 
of counsels of perfection. He accept- 
ed unpleasant reality and tried to 
make the best of it, whether it was 
the wage policy of British unions, 
the excessive capacity of the textile 
industry, the over-valuation of the 
pound, the dependence of Britain up- 
on America. 

His letter to Hayek went on: “Mod- 
erate planning will be safe if those 
carrying it out are rightly oriented 


in their own minds and hearts to the 
moral issue.” It was characteristic 
of Keynes to ignore Hayek’s point, 
which was that planning and right 
thinking are incompatible. Keynes 
was much too eager for prompt ac- 
tion to be willing to abjure planning 
and much too responsible to com- 
promise his ethical standards. In the 
singular individual which he was, the 
two were maintained in a tenuous 
equilibrium. But it does not seem that 
Keynes wholly realized how unusual 
an achievement this was and how un- 
likely it was that others, less respon- 
sible perhaps, could come to the same 
achievement. 





Stones from a Glass House 


The Communist War on Religion. 
By Gary MacEoin. 
Devin-Adair. 264 pp. $3.50. 


THE COMMUNIST RULERS of one 
third of the world are being attacked 
on various grounds. Socialists and 
liberals oppose them because their 
regimes represent the most brutal 
denial of political and personal liber- 
ty the human race has ever experi- 
enced. Defenders of the capitalist 
status quo are likewise up in arms 
against them, because they see in 
what is called “Communism” a threat 
to their economic privileges. And still 
another group of anti-Communists 
are chiefly agitated by how the Com- 
munist regimes have treated various 
religious organizations. 

Written by a member of the last- 
mentioned group, The Communist 
War on Religion is a well-nigh com- 
plete record of what the Communists 
have done on that score in all the 
territories under their control; it is 
certainly a very valuable contribution 
to contemporary history. But the 
spirit in which this book was writ- 
ten will not endear it to those who 
do not share the author’s views about 
the virtues of religion, which is called 
(on the first page of the book, and 
again in the Epilogue) “the most 
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powerful bulwark of freedom.” The 
thousand years of Church totalitari- 
anism, with all their intolerance and 
tyranny, are apparently but a vicious 
invention of the champions of athe- 
ism, a philosophy which the author 
seems to consider the most deadly 
evil of all time. 

The author is rather amusing when 
he puts all the blame for Communist 
anti-religious intolerance on its cham- 
pions’ belief in “dialectical material- 
ism,” or “Marxian materialism.” That 
philosophy, he writes, “obliges them 
to destroy religion.” He ignores the 
fact that Marxism was part of the 
theoretical arsenal of democratic so- 
cialism long before anyone ever 
heard of Lenin, and that European 
Socialists—though largely atheists by 
conviction—have always looked upon 
religion as a private affair, and have 
never approved of the violent meth- 
ods used by Communists against the 
various religious organizations. 

The author shows little penetration 
into his subject when he assumes that 
Communist hostility to religion is 
motivated by considerations of prin- 
ciple. The Communists’ only princi- 
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ple is to get and to maintain power 
by all means, even the most bestial. 
They oppose religion only when its 
representatives stand in the way of 
their absolute power. But they are 
always ready to compromise with it 
and to make the most unprincipled 
concessions to it, whenever, by doing 
so, they can derive some advantage. 
To win the Catholic vote, they have 
voted against divorce in many Latin 
American countries, and voted for 
the inclusion of the Lateran Pact in 
the Italian Constitution, thus estab- 
lishing Catholicism as the State re- 
ligion in Italy. 

The Communists are just as un- 
principled where they do not have 
to court the religious voters. In Rus- 
sia, they are only too prone to toler- 
ate and to support the Orthodox 
Church as long as it is willing to 
play the flunkey to the new regime 
and to bless its rulers—as it did 
under the old system. They are also 
ready to emulate the Tsarist policy 
of persecuting and suppressing other 
Christian denominations in order to 
establish the monopoly of the servile 
Orthodox Church. They even went so 
far as to discontinue the publication 
of their atheist propaganda periodical 
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—allegedly because of a paper short- 
age—as soon as they realized that the 
Orthodox Church was no longer a 
serious enemy. 

The book contains many pungent 
passages, directed against Communist 
tyranny. But one- recalls that Car- 
lyle’s thunders against capitalism 
were just as devastating as those of 
the Socialists; and one further re- 
calls that, while attacking capitalism, 
Carlyle was defending Negro slavery 
in the United States. In a similar 
way, there was also much truth in 


what Goebbels said about the Com 
munists and in what Ehrenburg wrote 
about Nazism. But their arguments 
were only a source of embarrassed 
amusement for the anti-totalitarians, 
for it hardly behooves a hangman to 
preach the sacredness of human life, 
Nor can those who close their eyes 
to religious intolerance and clerical 
rule in Latin America, Spain, Porto. 
gal and Ireland, and who regard 
Marxism and atheism as deadly 
crimes, legitimately attack Commu. 
nism on the grounds of intolerance. 
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Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Author, The Age of Jackson 


Chairman: Daniel Bell. Associate Editor, Fortune 
Wednesday, December 19, at 8:15 p.m. 


Speakers: Solomon Bloom. Brooklyn College; Author, The World of Nations 
James Burnham. Author, The Coming Defeat of Communism 
Hans Kohn. Historian; Author, The Idea of Nationalism 
Harold Lasswell. Yale University; Author, World Politics and 


Chairman: Bertram Wolfe. Author, Three Who Made a Revolution 


For tickets write to: 
American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
35 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. 








PROTECT YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





upon withdrawal of membership. 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
— $1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE — 
A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are returnable 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y—Phone: RE. 4-2432-2420 
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Death of An Expressman 


This Man and This Woman. 
By James T. Farrell. 
Vanguard. 205 pp. $2.75. 


Pec AND WALT CALLAHAN, the hus- 
band and wife in James T. Farrell’s 
latest novel, are characters such as 
any novelist is fortunate to imagine 
once in a career. Neither Peg nor 
Walt is much of a variation on the 
usual Farrellian types; but neither 
is a type and their predicament is a 
tragedy manqué. Mr. Farrell, in 
both Studs Lonigan and the Danny 
O’Neill tetralogy, has evoked elegies 
of time and circumstance, of con- 
ditioning. Now, at last, he has chosen 
to write of his people, the people 
of his unique creativity, as persons, 
granting them a dignity of will. He 
has written one of his best books. 

The story is commonplace; almost 
any night you may open your tabloid 
to find a sensationalized report of 
how one member of a family has, 
while insane, killed a loved one. 
Crimes of violence are typical of our 
day, but the crimes themselves are of 
little meaning: It is the breakdown of 
the ability to love, the failure to com- 
municate to one another, which the 
crimes symbolize, that is basic to our 
civilization’s dilemma. 

Mr. Farrell has approached such a 
crime from within the minds of its 
victims. These are terrible minds, 
empty of any -sensibility. The man 
has dignity in his belief that he has 
done his simple job well, has raised 
his family, that he is not yet im- 
potent. The woman has nothing. 
Both are frightened of any novelty, 
the woman perhaps more than the 
man. Indeed, all Walt Callahan de- 
sires is to string out his days until 
the end, to survive without change. 

Peg has a need for change, for re- 
lief from monotony, and yet an 
hysterical fear of any sign of differ- 
ence. The story opens when the hus- 
band brings the wife a gadget for a 
present, a mechanical contrivance 
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Reviewed by John Franklin Bardin 
Author of “The Burning Glass” and 
frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


that requires skill to operate. In 
Peg’s reaction to the threat of the 
new, the novelist at once makes clear 
the morbid ambivalence of her per- 
sonality. She must attack her hus- 
band for his deviation from routine 
and then she must triumph over him 
by demonstrating her adaptability to 
change. 

Peg is not childless, but her chil- 
dren are married and live away from 
home. She is left to herself and she 
has too little self. At each hour of 
her routine day, she is driven by her 
need for drama, for meaningful liv- 
ing, to discover some evidence of an 
enemy. Her husband’s habits, his 
sloth and untidiness, become the cir- 
cumstances of her martyrdom. But 


Walt is too ordinary to be a demon. - 


He must be bestialized, deprived of 
all humanity and made over into a 
symbol of sloven evil. 

Walt is, and always has been, an 
expressman. His job is all he knows. 
In Peg’s mind, his job is identified 
with horses, although the Express 
Company has long since installed 
automotive equipment. She envisions 
him as a horse and construes his dis- 
orderliness about the house as further 
proof of the correctness of her view 
of him. Even her love for him, the 
physical remains of it, is seen in 
bestial terms. 

Peg’s dementia would be pathetic, 
if it were groundless. Yet Walt, less 
surely and more benevolently, also 
sees himself as a beast of burden. 
He packs his grandchildren around 
the living-room, urges them to treat 
him as a horse. He stands in his of- 
fice at work and recalls the days of 
glory in his youth when, horselike, 
he never tired. Heroism, for him, is 
defined by the horses that once, but 
no longer, served him. 

Walt and Peg come to stand for a 


generation, born in a society passing 
through the last phases of mechaniza- 
tion, that survives the circumstances 
accompanying a cultural revolution, 
yet is abandoned to the limbo of its 
routine. Walt and Peg are minute, 
non-essential parts in a vast machine 
they cannot understand. To give in 
to the run of days, the senseless 
repetition of housework and job, is 
to accept themselves as inanimate. 
Their tragedy is that, not having a 
myth or love for one another, having 
nothing but the habituation of sex, 
they can find heroism only in con- 
demning each other as great beasts 
which are also obsolete. Peg denies 
Walt humanity because she cannot 
dread him as a man. Her colorless, 
formless consciousness suffers a great 
pain, that of the individual upon the 
verge of non-existence. She must con- 
jure a menace out of the only mate- 
rial at hand, her husband’s resem- — 
blance to a stallion. 

The novel leaves us with a strange 
insight. Paranoia is more than the 
disintegration of personality: It is 
the despairing attempt of a person to 
achieve a tragic sense of life. Walt 
blames himself for his wife’s de- 
struction, asks himself what little he 
has contributed to the happiness of 
his home. The reader knows he has 
given all he had, and so had Peg; 
but it was not enough. A man and 
woman stripped of the stored im- 
agination of their culture, which 
should have been their inheritance, 
can only relate to one another in 
horseplay. They do not have even the 
unwitting traits of animals; these can 
only be aspirations, since, being a 
man and a woman, they are endowed 
with self-consciousness. Thus, they 
are left in place of tragedy with a 
low comedy: This man and _ this 
woman are not even animals. 












By Kurt List 


LIST 


HE FACTORS that make the pro- 

duction of natural sound in re- 
cording difficult are negligible in 
comparison to those that prevent 
proper reproduction by the average 
home equipment. The mass-produced 
phonograph, regardless of price, is 
no more capable of reproducing what 
is really on a record than color tele- 
vision is of reproducing a Mediter- 
ranean sunset. Naturally, more ex- 
pensive sets are more satisfactory; 
but even the highest-priced models 
do not take off the record and feed 
to the listener’s ears what careful 
technical preparation has put into 
the original. 

There is no need to bore the reader 
with all the whys and wherefores, 
since in most cases there is little 
he can do about it. However, in 
buying a new phonograph, he would 
do well to consider these facts: 

1. No speaker smaller than 8 in- 
ches can give satisfactory reproduc- 
tion. 

2. The lover of classical music 
would do better to invest his money 
in a high-quality speaker and ampli- 
fier than to put it into an expensive 
automatic changer, which is not 
essential for long-playing recordings. 

3. The average home equipment 
will gain substantially in more sensi- 
tive reproduction if the built-in 
cartridge is replaced by a suitable 
type of General Electric cartridge. 
The additional outlay is only a few 
dollars and is eminently worth while. 

4. Every three-speed player should 
be equipped with a dual, flip-over 
cartridge. Microgroove records should 
be played by a one-mille-point needle, 
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More Problems of 
Record Collecting 


traditional 78 rpm shellac by a three- 
mille-point needle. The oft-encount- 
ered two-mille-point needle, serving 
where no flip-over is required, is a 
compromise as damaging to the ears 
as to the records. 

5. A long, straight tone-arm gen- 
erally insures better reproduction 
than the short, curved type. 

With assembly-line home equip- 
ment, this is as far as the listener’s 
resourcefulness can go. But a higher 
type of home equipment can be at- 
tained by listeners adventurous 
enough to try to put it together them- 
selves. This need involve no more 
skill than that required to put a plug 
into a socket. Nor does the money 
outlay need to be exorbitant; $125 
will buy very satisfactory equipment 
(without cabinet, of course). For in- 
dividual parts, the new magazine High 
Fidelity—if you don’t have an engin- 
eer friend—can give you some good, 
practical advice. But, in each 
case, you must also consult your own 
ears and personal taste in sound. 

And that brings me to the main 
point. Since no recorded sound can 
ever hope to achieve a realistic simi- 
larity to live sound, it must have 
a propensity of its own. It must be 
a sound necessarily limited by what 
electronic equipment can produce 
and reproduce. At best, it remains 
unidimensional and static. 

All this is no reason to do with- 
out records, which are today the only 
major source from which the Ameri- 
can public can form a wide and inti- 
mate acquaintance with music. But 
listening to records must be supple- 
mented by frequent listening to live 


completely the true conception 
musical sound. Generally speaki 
in records, he should look for the 
sound the record can produce best 
rather than the one that approximates 
natural sound. High fidelity means 
little when it indicates only a tonal 
realism which must sacrifice other 
important propensities of the music. 
The ideal sound in recorded music, 
i.e., one that comprises the most 
musical characteristics without sacri- 
ficing too many essentials, should 
have the following aspects: (1) a 
balanced blend of instruments in 
which the total mixture allows each 
melodic line to come to the fore, in- 
stead of the true characteristic of 
individual instruments at the price 
of wholesome blending, as happens 
too often in modern recordings; (2) 
a reasonable, yet limited, dynamic 
range which permits an audible dif- 
ferentiation between various levels, 
but does not go in for the dynamic 
extremes which are made inaudible 
by surface noise in pianissimo, and 
distorted at their highest efforts in 
fortissimo; (3) a reasonable balance 
of frequency ranges, giving equal 
rights to the bass, the middle register 
(lately a stepchild) and the highs. 
Don’t look for over-brilliance—all 
you will hear is the treble line. Don’t 
look for the thumping, masculine 
bass—you will miss the true value 
of the upper melodic line. Don't 
listen for the extreme highs and lows 
— it is the middle register that gives 
you the harmonic quality of music. 
You can go further with the fre 
quency extremes in orchestral sound, 
which tends to be more balanced. 
But avoid it in chamber music; 4 
recording heavy on the overtones al- 
ways means musical distortion. 
When listening to recorded piano 
sound, you should never have the 
feeling that you are sitting smack on 
the strings. Similarly, when a string- 
quartet record gives you the impres- 
sion you are surrounded by the four 
players instead of facing them, you 
can be sure you are not hearing the 
music, but only a sound concoction. 


music if the listener is not to E 
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Upholds Walter Winchell 
In Stork Club Bias Case 


] am deeply disturbed at the trend the 
Josephine Baker-Stork Club incident has been 
taking. [See “L’Affaire Stork Club: Tempest 
jin a Cocktail?” by Daniel James, THE NEw 
[zaper, November 5.] Too many people have 
been left with the impression that Walter Win- 
chell saw an incident of racial bigotry and did 
nothing to stop it. I am quite certain that 
Sherman Billingsley’s policy with regard to 
Negroes will be rewarded with the loss of 
licenses and therefore he will be put out of 
business—deservedly. And I am also certain 
that Walter Winchell is opposed to racial and 
religious bigotry wherever and by whomever 
practiced. Yet, from the news clippings alone, 
I get the feeling that Winchell’s long fight for 
minorities in this country is being traduced by 
persons whose records I have reason to ques- 
tion on the very same subject. 

I am a member of the Bronx Branch of the 
NAACP, and shall renew my membership upon 
its expiration this month. But I believe that 
some of the leaders of the NAACP are being 
misled with regard to Winchell. Everyone con- 
cerned will concede that Winchell was at the 
Stork Club that evening, but that neither Miss 
Baker nor any member of her party ap- 
proached him in an effort to get assistance 
from him. Is this the “reason” so many liberals 
are having their heads turned against Winchell? 

I am in disagreement with Winchell politi- 
cally on some points. But I have not forgotten 
that Winchell fought Bilbo, Rankin and Tal- 
madge. I have not forgotten that Winchell was 
the target of the Nazi press and the Ku Klux 
Klan. I have not forgotten that last year, with- 
out prodding, Winchell ran a benefit for a 
Negro policeman who was shot by a bigot in 
Miami. I wonder if Miss Baker has forgotten 
that it was Winchell who shouted her praises 
when she broke the Jim Crow curtain at Miami 
Beach’s Copa City last season. I wonder if some 
of the NAACP leaders have forgotten that it 
was through Winchell that Sugar Ray Robinson 
became a member of the Damon Runyon Com- 
mittee and that Duke 
for the Fund last year. 

During America’s dark hour of the 1940s, 
when many newspapermen were afraid to men- 
tion the names of bigots, it was Winchell who 
turned the spotlight on those who were pre- 
pared to sabotage our nation’s defense: efforts. 
When I was in the U.S. Army’s Psychological 
Warfare Division, I learned that one Winchell 
broadcast was more effective than a ream of 
OWI releases. 

Despite the cries that Winchell is attacking 
Miss Baker unfairly “in order to cover up for 
Billingsley’s racial policies,” all Winchell really 


Ellington performed 
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THe New LEaApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


did, after setting his own consistent anti-bias 
record straight, was to show that Miss Baker’s 
record is not as spotless as some of her press 
agents would have us believe. Walter White is 
correct in protesting the treatment Miss Baker 
received at the Stork Club, though I do not 
remember whether he ever did that for Muriel 
Rahn, who was barred completely because of 
the color of her skin. But even Walter White’s 
judgment is not infallible. I note that he found 
solace in the fact that the Government’s case 
‘against W. E. B. DuBois was tossed out of 
court and that Dr. DuBois can now continue to 
exercise his “right” to sell the Negro people 
pro-Soviet “peace” proposals! I have not for- 
gotten that Miss Baker was the darling of the 
pro-Commies within the New York Branch of 
the NAACP and that it published a journal 
containing ads from Communist-front groups on 
“Josephine Baker Day” last spring. 

Certainly we should let out a bellow when 
racial discrimination is practiced by a café 
owner or anyone else. But let us not kick in 
the teeth the one person in the United States 
who has been effectively fighting racial bigotry. 
Let us criticize Winchell when he’s wrong, but 
let us not judge him with hysteria for a "crime” 
he can never be guilty of committing: watch- 
ing bigotry-in-action and not doing something 
about it. 

While condemning Billingsley’s own peculiar 
brand of “Negroes Verboten,” as we must, let 
us also remember Miss Baker’s anti-Semitic 
remarks in her Les Mémoires published in 
France in 1949, and her curiously tolerant at- 
titude toward Communists. These facts indicate 
that we are not dealing with an incensed vic- 
tim of bigotry but with a political and racial 
bigot who is using the tolerance of America 
to cover up the nudity of her own sins. 

Neither Miss Baker nor Mr. Billingsley de- 
serves our sympathy. But neither does Winchell 
deserve the wrath of genuine liberals whose 
fight he has been waging for more than a 
decade. 

New York City Wa ter K. Lewis 

Mr. Lewis has apparentlpy missed the issue 
in the Stork Club case. There is only one: 
Shall the Stork Club, or any other public 
place, be permitted to discriminate on account 
of race, creed or color? Although he touches 
on this now and then, Mr. Lewis’s main point 
seems to be that Walter Winchell, not Josephine 
Baker, has been an object of discrimination. 

Mr. Lewis has unfortunately fallen for an 
extraneous issue of the columnist’s making. As 
I tried to show in my article, Mr. Winchell 
deliberately injected himself into the center 
of the Stork Club controversy; chiefly in order 
to overcome his own guilt at having failed to 
befriend Miss Baker, anl secondly, to protect 
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Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZI” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
members have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 
Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St., New York 3, N.Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgov- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
Sth St. N.Y.C. 
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Sherman Billingsley. Since that article was 
written, Mr. Winchell has undertaken a verit- 
able crusade against Miss Baker which would 
be more laudable were it directed against Mr. 
Billingsley’s policies; he has thereby under- 
scored his own failure to protest those policies 
in the first place. 

If we are to judge the case on the basis of 
Miss Baker’s political past, as Mr. Winchell— 
and now Mr. Lewis—wants us to, the result 
would be no better for Mr. Winchell. Josephine 
Baker continues to be charged with pro-Com- 
munist sympathies. I have had occasion to 
protest strenuously against her political asso- 
ciations, and will do so again when the need 
arises. But how does this alter the fact that 
Sherman Billingsley denied her proper service 
because she is a Negro? If political pasts are 
pertinent, one could ask Mr. Winchell why, only 
a few years ago, he devoted his great journal- 
istic influence to ballhooing one of the most 
dangerous pro-Communist books ever published 
in America—Sayers and Kahn’s The Great Con- 
spiracy Against Russia. But what has this to 
do with Mr. Winchell’s role in the Stork inci- 
dent? It is more pertinent to ask: Did he use 
his special power as a Stork Club intimate to 
forestall an incident or, failing that, did he at 
least unequivocally demand redress afterward? 
The answer, on both counts, is no. 

Nor are Miss Baker’s or Mr. Winchell’s pre- 
vious records on bias relevant. If the entertain- 
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er has made anti-Semitic remarks, I for one 
condemn her unreservedly and vigorously for 
having made them. Having done so, I don’t see 
how it is possible to turn around then—as Mr, 
Winchell and others would apparently have all 
of us do—and condone Mr. Billingsley’s anti- 

egroism and Mr. Winchell’s defense of it, 
That the columnist has fought discrimination 
in other instances is also beside the point. To 
“help” a Sugar Ray Robinson or a Duke Elling: 
ton—both of whom achieved fame, incidentally, 
without benefit of Mr. Winchell’s column—is 
one thing; but it is quite another to fight dis 
crimination when one’s close friend practices 
it. And that, it seems to me, is the acid test 
which Mr. Winchell has not met. 

If, even at this date, Walter Winchell is 
willing to crusade as strongly against the 
reality of Stork Club discrimination as he is 
against the ghost of Josephine Baker’s past, I 
shall be only too glad to take space in Tue 
New LEapeR to praise him for it. Meanwhile, 
as long as there is a single Billingsley operat- 
ing in New York under the protective wing of 
a Winchell, no Negro can feel free to patronize 
a public place operated by whites. It is a pity 
that Mr. Winchell has permitted a personal 
vendetta to turn his heart away from the 750,000 
New York Negroes whom Mr. Billingsley would 
ghettoize. 

DANIEL JAMES 


‘Chester Bowles Praises Viereck’s 


Attack on ‘Nation’-type Appeasers 


In the August 27 New Leaver, Daniel James 
discussed at length the implications of Peter 
Viereck’s article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature of August 18, “Sermons of Self- 
Destruction,” dealing with the aid unintention- 
ally rendered to Soviet Russia by the confused 
lumpen-intellectuals who are symbolized in 
America by the Nation and in Europe and Asia 
by the anti-American “neutralist” movement. 
The following is a letter written to Professor 
Viereck about his article by Chester Bowles, 
former Governor of Connecticut and present 
U.S. Ambassador to India. In view of Mr. 
Bowles’s intellectual and political eminence, and 
the inspiring and exciting credo of social 
reform and anti-Jim Crow at home and anti 
Communism abroad voiced by his letter, we 
are sharing its contents with New LEADER read- 
ers.—Eb. 

Dear Mr. VIERECK: 

My heartiest congratulations on your recent 
article in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
I thought it was an excellent statement of one 
of the most disturbing problems among the 
many which we face, and I hope that it re 
ceives a wide reading. 
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RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 206 
present in ossociotion with 
LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
one f 4 friend of mine, who has long been active into the United Nations; also the relinquishing MARTHA WRIGHT 
for in labor circles, recently returned from a trip of Korea to the Reds. Such Institutes were held 
t see #. the East and expressed to me his deep con- all over the U. S. last summer. Anna Louise in 
Mr. em over the kind of thinking which he en- Strong was there beaming on the proceedings. efe 
é all | ountered among many intellectuals who should The bookstore had none of the authoritative, ob- \) Ou Cl C 
anti | :now better. Apparently, many of them dislike jective studies of the Far East, but it had copies , 
f it. | imerica because we are “interested only in of White and Jacoby’s Thunder out of China Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
“a bathtubs, refrigerators, skyscrapers, because we and Lattimore’s Ordeal by Slander. Lyries by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
+ 101 se becoming militaristic, and because we do A Chinese girl student who had just come Book by 
ling: not accept the basic principles of racial equal- from Formosa, and who tried to tell of the per emery tt nmncy 
‘ally, | ity.” But even those who are sharply opposed terrorism on the mainland, was shouted down aaah Fr wey A ~~ uel 
—is to the Soviet Union were inclined to gloss over as a propagandist for the Kuomintang. I had disuert manatee Mielzines 
die the viciousness of her concentration camps, — been a rural welfare worker in China for fifteen with MYRON @eCORMICK 
Hees | iolice-state methods, her complete lack of re- years—including six years spent in Japanese- Majestic Thea., 44th St. W. of Blway 
test | sect for weaker nations, and her willingness occupied territory close to the Communists— Evenings 8.30, Matiness Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
to run the risk of pushing the world into a but my testimony was brushed aside. The so- 
is | ost devastating of all wars in return for called “Far Eastern experts” who held forth 
the short-range gains, as in Korea. had neither of them participated in any exten- 
ie is | This prejudice and unfairness is at least sive reconstruction work for China. Yet they 
st, | | nderstandable in the East, which has been categorically denied any virtue to the govern- 
Tue abject to so much discrimination and ill- ment of Free China, and declared that Com- NAMED DESIRE” 
hile, } reatment by the colonial nations, among them, munist China represented the spear-point of VIVIEN LEIGH 
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EDITORIAL 


Peace in Korea? 


AFTER FIVE MONTHS of verbal maneuvering, both sides 
in Korea have agreed upon a cease-fire line, and promised 
to work out the details of a full armistice by the end 
of December. Peace is still a long way off, but even an 
armistice will be unanimously welcomed. 

The Communists have failed utterly to achieve their 
primary objective of conquering Korea, and see no hope 
of realizing it in the near future. In the process, they 
have expended a million Chinese and North Korean lives 
and lost nearly 2,000 square miles of territory; they have 
strained the Red Chinese economy and destroyed North 
Korea’s, and they probably face serious problems of 
morale at home. In addition, Communist aggression in 
Korea has united the free world and sped up its rearma- 
ment. On the other hand, UN casualties are also heavy— 
America’s alone total 100,000; the Republic of South 
Korea has been laid waste, and the free world has been 
shot through with anxiety lest Korea boil over into global 
conflict. So, in both camps, an armistice will be under- 
standably welcome. 

For the United Nations, the armistice will represent a 
victory, but only a partial one. An act of calculated 
aggression was, for the first time in modern history, 
halted in its tracks by swift and united action. But this 
can easily become a pyrrhic victory unless the United 
Nations follows up the armistice with certain other meas- 
ures. 

First among these is the maintenance upon Korean soil 
of the UN’s armed forces. The armistice will not neces- 
sarily spell peace, certainly not immediately, and with the 
Chinese Red Army constantly poised for action, it would 
be suicidal to withdraw any UN troops whatsoever in the 
near future. It should never be forgotten that the Com- 
munists make agreements not to honor them but to break 
them at the first opportunity; although they have appar- 
ently abandoned their attempt to seize Korea now, they 
are almost certain to renew that attempt at the earliest 
propitious moment. Someone should be getting these 
hard facts over to the free nations—especially the Amer- 
icans—before a clamor goes up to bring our boys back 
home. 

Second, the UN should project its longrange economic 
and political solutions for Korea. Let us be the first, for 
once, to insist upon a durable peace. Let us, even before 
an armistice is signed, propose again the holding of free 
and democratic elections throughout Korea to establish 
a unified, democratic republic. And let us, simultaneously, 
embark upon a program of economic relief and recovery. 
It is good to see that organizations like CARE are already 


sending shiploads of food and clothing to the destitut 
Koreans, but this is not enough; there is the larger prob. 
lem of rebuilding whole cities and plants and homes and 
fields, the destruction of which was suffered by a valiant 
people who have fought in a noble cause and enabled uy 
to live in relative peace and security. 

Even assuming that the UN can and will embark upon 
these tasks, a more difficult—because intangible—problem 
remains. The armistice is almost certain to be accom 
panied by a tendency, in America especially, to let down 
on our resolve to rearm militarily and politically agains 
the general Communist threat. But, as recent history re 
veals, it is just when the democracies least expect it that 
Moscow launches new blows. Who anticipated Korea? 
And before that, the Berlin blockade? Vishinsky talks 
peace. And Mao Tse-tung is actually negotiating a 
Korean armistice. But can anyone rest assured that, 
when Korea becomes relatively quiescent, Stalin will not 
fish in other troubled waters, in Yugoslavia, Greece, Ger- 
many, Iran, Indo-China, Burma? The armistice will im- 
pose greater demands upon our intelligence, patience and 
will than has the war. 

The Korean fighting, as we have often repeated, is but 
one phase of an all-Asia war and of a world war, in 
which both hot and cold weapons are being used. That 
war will not end when the Communist and UN negotiat- 
ors sign a paper in Panmunjom. It will end only when 
Communist totalitarianism is forever banished from the 
earth. This ultimate objective can be won without world 
war—such a war, in fact, would thwart our basic aspira- 
tions. Instead, relieved of the burden of physical combat, 
the free world sholld lay heavier stress upon political and 
economic means as the only kind that can persuade men 
to discard the totalitarian yoke. 


Gluttony & Neutralism 


FRANCE has just been forced to cut her dollar imports 
40 per cent, depriving her people of large amounts of 
tobacco, newsprint, chemicals, synthetic rubber and other 
basic items. Britain, already on slim rations, will have to 
reduce her meat and butter intake further because she 
has had to slash imports from the Continent by an esti- 
mated $368 million. Both countries acted to avoid immi- 
nent national bankruptcy. Underlying their draconian 
measures is the fact that U.S. gluttony is causing acute 
economic distress in Europe, chiefly because the Truman 
Administration lacks the courage to demand of Amer- 
icans the sacrifices necessary for rearmament. 

The charge of gluttony must sound bewildering to the 
reader. After all, haven’t we poured billions of Marshall 
aid into the European trough? And hasn’t this been de- 
cisive in European recovery? Up to a point, yes. Mar- 
shall aid was designed, ultimately, to help the reconstruc- 
tion of capital-goods industries; but . . . we never 
followed through by reducing tariffs and opening ou 
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markets to European goods. And that is just the begin- 
ning of the story. 

Shortly after the Korean War began, in reckless dis- 
regard for our allies we gobbled up huge amounts of 
strategic raw materials for stockpiling. Prices skyrocket- 
ed, and Britain and Italy, which are heavily dependent 
upon the same raw materials, were squeezed in a vise. 
france got caught, too. These three countries had to pay 
higher prices for imports, but were unable to make up 
the difference by charging higher prices for their exports 
or by increasing sales. A vicious circle was created, be- 
cause failure to increase exports created pressure for 
devaluation as a means of pushing foreign sales. De- 
valuation under such conditions—where the things you 
buy are made dearer and the things you sell made 
cheaper—could only mean a substantial cut in living 
standards. 

Under the impact of the Korean War and the forma- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
Western Europe began to rearm and found itself short of 
coal and steel. But the only country where coal and steel 
were plentiful, the United States, was using them reck- 
lessly to make Cadillacs and toy trains! France, which 
normally imports coal from Poland, found itself depleting 
its dollar reserves by paying higher prices for U.S. coal; 
while Britain and Italy were unable to obtain sufficient 
steel allocations from the miserly U.S.A. 

The inequality of sacrifice involved is- further illus- 
trated by the following: America is not arming by con- 
verting existing production to war goods, but by building 
new capacity through tax amortization; General Motors, 
for instance, has not converted its Cadillac plants to tank 
production but has erected a new tank factory to meet 
Army orders. As Charles E. Wilson recently boasted, by 
the end of 1952 we will have met our armament needs 
without any significant reduction in consumers goods. 
Meanwhile, the Europeans, because they are unable to 
expand capacity and maintain former levels of consump- 
tion, must further tighten their belts as America’s stomach 
continues to fatten. The ludicrous fact is that Europe 
needs only about three per cent of our steel—some three 
million tons—to keep its own output going. But the 
U.S., which splashes money about in huge quantities, 
won’t give what will do most good because it might hurt 
the U.S. a bit. 

Nobody has dared tell the American people these facts. 
The Administration, fearful of the political consequences 
in an election year, has avoided any belt-tightening steps. 
Labor, with its eye solely on wages, has not spoken out 
for conversion rather than expansion. And Congress, to 
cap it all, has halved European economic aid to $1 billion 
while voting $5 billion for military aid. 

With the French and the British up against what may 
become their toughest winter since the war’s end, will it 
be surprising if neutralist sentiment—spawned by our 
gluttony—grows apace in Europe? 
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